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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


ACCOUNT OF THE CARACAS, IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


From the Travels of F. Depfions. 


THAT part of South America 
which lies between the mouths of 
the Orinoco and Cape de la Vela, 
is little known in Europe, except to 
the Spaniards. Though the first 
part of the continent discovered by 
Columbus ; though the spot selected 
by Las Casas for the trial of his 
scheme to civilize the Indians; 
through the region of the once 
celebrated, but now forgotten, 4/ 
Dorado; and though a country 
eminently fruitful, and infinitely 
more salubrious than any of the 
neighbouring districts, and recently 
become the seat of an extensive and 
increasing commerce, we should 
search in vain for any adequate his- 
tory or account of it in our books of 
geography or statistics. Destitute 
of the precious metals, it was aban- 
doned to neglect by the court of 
Spain, after having been ‘made a 
theatre of the most horrid and san- 
guinary devastations by its agents ; 
and, for more than a century and a 
half, its interior was explored by 
none but missionaries, and its coasts 
frequented only by smugglers. Du- 
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ring the last century, when it at- 
tracted again the attention of the 
mother country, it seems to have 
been visited by no Spaniard whose 
curiosity led him to inquire into its 
natural resources and productions, 
and certainly by none who has been 
periitted to communicate the result 
of his inquiries to the public. 

None of the conquests made by 
the discoverers of the new world 
was disputed with greater obstinacy 
than that of Caracas. The Indians 
who inhabited the country at the 
arrival of the Spaniards were fierce 
and savage, and the cruelties of 
their invaders drove them to despair. 
They were not united, as in Mexico 
and Peru, under a single head, but 
divided into small tribes, who fought 
separately for their independence. 
The nature of their country was 
favourable for defence, being moun- 
tainous and difficult of access, and 
intersected with innumerable rivers, 
which, for a great part of the year, 
overfiow their banks. The progress 
of the invaders was therefore slow, 
and their steps were marked with 
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devastation and blood. But the na- 
tives were at length exterminated 
or reduced to subjection. The pri- 
soners taken in war were hurried to 
the shore and sold toslave merchants, 
who hovered over the coast like 
birds of prey, in expectation of these 
victims, to replace the sufferers 
from bigotry and avarice at St. Do- 
mingo. In no part of the Spanish 
settlements have the missionaries 
contributed so little to the reduction 
of the country as in Caracas. 

The captain-generalship of Cara- 
cas consists of the provinces of Ve- 
nezuela, Maracaibo, Varinas, Guia- 
na, Cumana, and the isle of Marga- 
rita. It — along the coast 
from long. 75 to long. 61° W. from 
Paris, and ‘Grom north to south it 
reaches from lat. 12° N. to the equa- 
tor. It is bounded by the sea, by 
Dutch, French, and Portugueze 
Guiana, and by the viceroyalty of 
New Granada. It may be necessary 
to remind our readers, that the 
Spanish settlements in America are 
divided into four  viceroyalties, 
Mexico, Peru, Buenos Ayres, and 
New Granada ; and into five cap- 
tain-generalships, Porto Rico, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Caracas, and Chilli. 
‘The captain-general is an officer of 
inferior dignity to the viceroy, but 
is quite independent of his authority. 

‘The temperature of this country 
is moderated by a chain of moun- 
tains which traverses it from west 
to east, extending from the lake of 
Maracaibo to the isle of Trinidad. 
The highest point of this ridge is 
near the city of Caracas, having 
1278 toises of height ; but, in gene- 
ral, it is much less elevated. To 
the south of these mcuntains there 
is an extensive plain, extremely hot, 
watered by the Orinoco and its tri- 
butary streams. The mountains of 
Caracas are covered with wood fit 
for ship-building and for every other 
purpose ; and they contain some gold 
mines, though of little value, which 
were at one time worked, but have 
been long since abandoned. There 
4s a copper mine in the province of 
Venezuela, from which a small 
quantity of excellent copper is an- 


nually extracted. It is used by the 
planters in their sugar-works. in 
preference to iron, on account of its 
cheapness, being sold at 15 dollars 
per cwt. A small quantity is also 
exported at Porto Cabello. 

The pearl] fishery near the isle of 
Margarita, which*first attracted the 
Spaniards to this coast, has been 
long since abandoned ; and it is said 
that pearls are no longer to be found 
there. 

Bay-salt is gathered in great abun- 
dance, and of excellent quality, in 
many places along the coast of Ve- 
nezuela. Near Araya there is a 
mine of rock-salt, which might be 
worked to great advantage, were it 
not for the royal moncpoly, which 
prevents any one from trading in 
salt except the king. 

The seasons are divided into wet 
and dry in Caracas, as in other tro- 
pical countries. The rainy season 
begins in May, and ends in Decem- 
ber. While it lasts, there is rain 
for three hours a day, at an average, 
throughout the country. The rain 
fails in torrents, fills the ravines, 
and makes the rivers overflow their 
banks. Earthquakes are much less 
common in Caracas than in Peru. 
When there are long intervals be- 
tween the thunder-storms, it is ob- 
served that earthquakes are more 
frequent. 

The lake of Maracaibo is 150 
feet in circumference, and commu- 
cates with the sea. Its water is 
fresh, but at times brackish. It 
abounds in fish ; and is navigable 
for ships of considerable burden. 
At its north-east corner there is a 
very copious spring of mineral 
pitch; and from this a constant ex- 
halation of inflammable vapours, 
which are phosphorescent during 
the night, and serve as a beacon to 
the Indians and Spaniards who na- 
vigate the lake. The place is cal- 


led, on*this account, the Beacon of 


Maracaibo. The banks of the lake 
are sterile and unwholesome, so 
that the Indians prefer living in 
villages, built on shallows in the 
midst of the water. When the 
Spaniards first arrived on this coast, 
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the number of these villages was so 
great, that they gave to the province 
the name of Venezuela, or Little 
Venice. Four of themare still pre- 
served, and their inhabitants earn 
their subsistence by catching fish in 
the lake, and by hunting for wild 
ducks, in the manner described by 
Ulloa. They take care that a num- 
ber of empty calabashes are continu- 
ally floating on the lake, that the 
ducks may be accustomed to them, 
and without fear at seeing them ap- 
proach. ‘The hunter then goes into 
the lake, with a calabash over his 
head, having holes in it for seeing 
and breathing. Nothing is seen 
above the water except the cala- 
bash, which appears to be floating 
on the lake. ‘Thus. accoutred, he 
moves with the greatest stillness to- 
wards the ducks, and catching one 
by the leg, he pulls it suddenly un- 
der the water, before it has time to 
alarm the rest; and, in this way, 
he goes on till he has caught as many 
as he wants. 

The rivers which take their rise 
on the north side of the mountains 
are short and rapid in their course, 
and run directly into the sea. They 
might be usefully employed for irri- 
gation ; and.they are well adapted 
for conveying lumber to the coast. 
Some of them are navigable to a 
considerable distance from the sea. 
The rivers which rise on the south 
side of the mountains flow through a 
flat country, which they inundate in 
the rainy season, and are at last re- 
ceived into the Orinico. 

Porto Cabello is the,best harbour 
upon this coast, or in all America. 
It is large, safe, and commodious ; 
sheltered from every wind; calm, 
however much the sea is agitated ; 
deep; and has good anchoring- 
ground. Guayra, the harbour of 
Caracas, is the most frequented port 
on this Coast, though it is only a 


miserable roadstead. In the gulf 


of Paria there is good anchorage, 
from 8 to 30 fathoms deep ; and on 
the coast of Paria, they are several 
harbours and roadsteads, by which 
there is a ready Communication with 
Trinidad. ‘There are many other 
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harbours on the coast of Caracas, 
but none of any great note. 

The whole population of Caracas 
is 728,000 souls, of which 500,000 
belong to the provinces of Venezue- 
la and Varinas, 100,000 to Maracai- 
bo, 80,000 to Cumana, 34,000 to 
Spanish Guiana, and 14,000 to the 
Isle of Margarita. ‘The whites form 
one fifth of this population, the 
slaves three tenths, the free people 
of colour two fifths, and the Indians 
one tenth. 

There are few Europeans in Cara- 
cas, except those sent out in the ser- 
vice of the state ; including whom, 
not a hundred Spaniards settle an- 
nually in the province. But of those 
who go to America, very few return 
to their native country, except the 
Biscayners and Catalans. The 
Spaniards are not permitted to visit 
their American settlements, without 
a license from the king, which cane 
not be obtained, unless the object of 


their journey is known and approved 


of by the council of the Indies ; and 
the license granted to them is in 
general limited to two years resi- 
dence, leave to settle not being ob- 
tained without the greatest difficulty. 
Even the Creoles, who have gone 
to Spain for their education, cannot 
return to their native country with- 
out a license. So strict was the go- 
vernment formerly on this subject, 
that a passport to one province did 
not authorize the bearer of it to go 
to another. These severe, but ill 
executed laws, were dictated in 
part by political fears and jealousies ; 
but their principal source was in 
that spirit of monastic regulation ; 
in those maxims of religious bigotry 
and austerity, which have been so 
long cultivated with such mischiev- 
ous effects in Spain. Instead of 
considering its colonies as a place 
of refuge for the idle, the profligate 
and the disaffected, where they 
might learn to amend their lives, 
and, if possible, forget their errors, 
the Spanish court has watched 
over its foreign settlements with the 
solicitude of a duenna, and regulated 
their government as if they were to 
be inhabited by Carthusians. No 

















Spaniard could get permission to go 
to America, without a certificate of 
his moral and religious character, 
and an attestation that none of his 
forefathers, for three generations 
back, had suffered in an auto da fe, 
or carried the infamous san-denito. 
Foreigners of all descriptions were 
kept out of these countries with the 
greatest care ; and if tolerated, by 
the connivance of the viceroys, they 
were subjected to every inconveni- 
ence and oppression. But of late 
years, so much have these ancient 
maxims of Spanish policy fallen into 
disregard, that, by a royal cedula of 
1801, forefgners are permitted_to 
settle in the Spanish colonies, for the 
payment of 8200 reals (about 861. 
sterling) to the crown ; and, for the 
same sum, they may be admitted to 
all the privileges of natural born 
Spaniards, provided they are of the 
catholic persuasion, and not other- 
wise disqualified by law. 

The Creoles are of quick appre- 
hension, and capable of greater ap- 
plication to business or study than 
their West Indian neighbours ; but 
their education is miserably conduc- 
ted. They are taught, in their infan- 
cv, the miracles and legends of their 
saints ; and made to observe, with 


‘ the most scrupulous attention, all 


the minute practices and observan- 
ees of their religion. They are 
then instructed in Latin; and their 
education is supposed to be fin- 
ished, when they have acquired a 
little scholastic learning, and attend- 
ed the lectures of some professor in 
theology or law. ‘Their ignorance 
of all sorts of useful knowledge is 
extreme, and can only be equalled 
by their contempt for all useful oc- 
cupations, ‘lhe care and improve- 
ment of their estates they esteem 
an object beneath their notice, and 
hold all professions in disdain, ex- 
cept the law, the army, and the 
church. Family pride, of the low- 
est and most illiberal cast, is one of 
their ruling passions ; and this has 
been fostered by a preposterous re- 
gulation, which, till lately, obtained 
in all the dominions of Spain; em- 
powering children, as goon as they 
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attained the age of puberty, to com~ 
pel their parents to consent to their 
marriage with whom they pleased, 
provided it was not with a person 
of inferior birth. This law was abo- 
lished in 1803 ; and the authority of 
parents over their children, in the 
article of marriage, extended to 
twenty-five years of age for males, 
and to twenty-three for females; 
but, while it lasted, the objections to 
which it gave rise, on the ground of 
mis-alliance, were a continual source 
of heart burnings and dissentions in 
the Spanish colonies. Litigiousness 
is another fault of the Spanish Cre- 
oles. Lawsuits cost in Caracas 
1,200,008 dollars annually ; and, in 
Cuba, in 1792, a population of 254,000 
souls found employment for 106 ad- 
vocates, with a proportional number 
of attornies and notaries, while the 
French part of St. Domingo, with a 
population of 660,000 souls, main- 
tained only 36. 

With these shades in their cha- 
racter, the Creoles of Caracas are 
mild and humane, moderate in their 
desires, and cautious, even to timidi- 
ty, in their conduct, and in the ma- 
nagement of their affairs. This 
turn of mind was strongly exempli- 
fied some years ago, in the attempt 
which was then made to excite 
them to take up arms against the 
mother country, and to throw offher 
yoke. ‘This conspiracy had its ori- 
gin with three state prisoners, who 
had been sent from Spain to Caracas 
on account of their revolutionary de- 
linquencies at home. These per- 
sons, who were condemned to per- 
petual banishment and imprison- 
ment, being treated with great in- 
dulgence at Caracas, and permitted 
to have free intercourse with the 
natives, formed the project of a con- 
spiracy against the government ; 
but, though they engaged several 
persons of consequence in their par- 
ty, such was the coldness and apathy 
of the Creoles, that, after their first 
converts, they made no progress in 
gaining proselytes. After the plot 
had been kept a profound secret for 
many months, it was disclosed to 
the government. Some of the ring- 
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leaders escaped; others were ta- 
ken ; but no resistance was attempt- 
ed. It was found that 72 persons 
had entered into the conspiracy, six 
of whom were taken and executed ; 
the rest either escaped, or were sent 
to the galleys, or banished from the 
colony. 

The Spanish Creoles marry in 
general as soon as they attain the 
age of puberty. An unmarried man 
of twenty begins to be looked upon 
as an old bachelor. It is not unusual 
to see a married couple, whose unit- 
ed ages do not makethirty. ‘These 
early marriages are neither produc- 
tive of happiness, nor conducive to 
taorals. Fidelity to the marriage 
bed is equally disregarded by both 
parties. But, if any difference ari- 
ses, the advantage is on the side of 
the wife ; for she can have her hus- 
band reprimanded or imprisoned, 
whenever she chooses to complain 
of his conduct ; and if he should re- 
criminate, she is sure that her sto- 
ry will be listened to in preference 
to his. 

Religious scruples have prevented 
the Spaniards from engaging in the 
African slave trade; but, with the ca- 
suistry not unprecedented on that sub- 
ject, they have reconciled their con- 
science to the lawfulness of purchas- 
ing slaves, when brought to them by 
other nations ; and they have even 
inade treaties, and held out pecunia- 
ry inducements, to embark their 
neighbours in that iniquitous traffic. 
‘The slaves of the Spaniards, howev- 
er, are taught their prayers with 
the greatest care ; and the utmost 
solicitude is shown to prevent slaves 
of different sexes from having an 
llicit commerce together. ‘The 
young girls are locked up during 
the night, and watched during the 
day, from the age of ten till they are 
married. But these precautions are 
fruitless; whether it be that they 
are ill chosen, or that the unrestrain- 
ed intercourse of the whites with 
the female slaves defeats their ope- 
ration. The Spaniards neglect to 
clothe and feed their slaves properly, 
and they have no physician to attend 
them in their illness. The Span- 
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iards give their slaves tand to culti- 
vate for provisions, and allow them 
leisure for its cultivation; and in 
their dress, houses, and accommoda- 
tions, the slaves of Caracas are not 
on a worse footing, when compared 
with the slaves of St Domingo, than 
their masters are, when compared 
with the former planters of that 
island. 

The slaves of the Spaniards pos- 
sess some advantages which the 
slaves of no other nation enjoy. If 
they are ill used by their master, 
they can compel him to sell them te 
another person ; and if a slave can 
amass a sum equal to his purchase- 
money, he has a right to buy back 
his freedom. In 1789, the royal au- 
thority was interposed, to meliorate 
in some other particulars the condi- 
tion of the slaves ; but its plans of 
reform were so absurd and impracti- 
cable, that no effect whatever result- 
ed from its interference. In a colo- 
ny where many of the masters sleep 
upon skins, and have but one apart- 
ment for their whole family, it was 
seriously ordered, that every slave 
should have his separate sleeping- 
room, furnished with a bedstead, 
mattress, coverlet, and curtains. 
Police officers were appointed to de- 
termine the quota of labeur that 
should be exacted from every slave. 
The male‘and female slaves were to 
be kept in separate gangs, and not 
allowed to have any communication 
even on days of festivity. Such re- 
gulations were better calculated to 
form a society of monks, than to 
supply the wants, or accelerate the 
growth, of a rising colony. 

The free blacks and people of co- 
lour are more numerous in the 
Spanish settlements, than in the co- 
lonies of any other nation. The 
laws of Spain, contrary to the usual 
system of colonial policy followed by 
the Europeans, are extremely fa- 
vourable to the manumission of 
slaves ; and the piety and devotion 
of the Spanish character contribute 
powerfully, as in the dark ages, to 
increase the number of freedmen, 
The people of colour in the Spanish 
colonies are in general poor, and not 
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more industrious than the Creoles. 
They are not admissible to any pub- 
lic office in the state, nor into the 
army of the line; but they may 
serve in the militia, and even rise 
to the rank of captain. They are 
liable to a capitation tax, which, in 
Caracas at least, is not exacted ; 
and they are forbidden to have In- 
dian servants. They may be phy- 
sicians ; but they cannot be priests. 
‘There are various sumptuary laws 
regulating thedress of their women ; 
but they are fallen into neglect ; 
and the only regulation now in foree 
is one, which prohibits them from 
having a cushion to kneel upon in 
church. Trifling as this distinction 
is, it is sometimes abrogated for mo- 
ney, in favour of a particular family, 
by a royal order, raising the mem- 
bers of it to the rank and privileges 
of whites. The marriages of people 
of colour with white families of dis- 
tinction have been always extremely 
rare in the Spanish colonies; but, 
with the lower ranks of whites, they 
were not unfrequent, till 1785, when 
the difference of colour was declared 
to be a sufficient reason for refusing 
consent to a marriage, on the ground 
of disparity of condition in the par- 
ties. Since that time such marria- 
ges have ceased, except in the case 
of white women, who, having been 
exposed, when infants, by their mo- 
thers, to conceal their frailty, had 
been saved by megresses or people 
of colour, and who found themselves 
reduced, when they grew up, to 
marry in the class where they had 
been educated. 

The Indians subject to the Spa- 
nish government are as remarkable 
for the indolence and weakness of 
their character, as for the mildness 
of their disposition. The Spanish 
Jaw considers them as in a state of 
perpetual pupilage, and assigns 
to them guardians and protectors. 
Their civil contracts are not bind- 
ing, unless made in the presence 
and with the approbation of the Spa- 
nish magistrates; and their lands 
cannot be sold, unless under the 
sanction of légal authority. They 
live in villages, without any mixture 


of Spaniards or people of coloury. 
under a cadi/do or magistracy of 
their own nation, whose authority is. 
controlled by a Spanish corregidor, 
or protector, to whom an appeal lies 
against the cadz/do from its subjects, 
and who is bound to interfere when 
he sees an occasion, and protect 
them against its injustice and op- 
pression. ‘The king’s fiscal or at- 
torney-general is their protector and 
legal defender, in all causes, whether 
civil or criminal, ‘brought against 
them in the courts of law. They 
have no labour imposed upon them 
as a task; and‘the only direct tax 
to which they are subjected is the 
Capitation tax, amounting to about 
two dollars a head. The religious 
discipline under which they are pla- 
ced is extremely slight. They are 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
inquisition ; and, in pity to the weak- 
ness of their faith, and the dulness 
of their understanding, they are ex- 
cused for transgressions and omis- 
sions of their religious duty, which 
would be severely punished in other 
christians. 

There are several tribes of inde- 
pendent Indians in the territory of 
Caracas ; but, except the Guajiros, 
they are neither numerous nor for- 
midable. ‘The Guajiros are a fierce 
and warlike tribe, who are in gene- 
ral in a state of hostility with the 
Spaniards. ‘They possess a tract of 
about thirty leagues along the coast 
to the westward of Maracaibo ; and 
can bring into the field 14,000 men, 
well mounted on horseback, and 
armed with carabines, and bows 
and arrows. They are supplied with 
arms, ammunition, and clothes, by 
the English of Jamaica, with whom 
they carry on a commercial inter- 
course. ‘The remaining tribes of in- 
dependent Indians are of a mild and 
peaceable character, and owe their 
freedom, not to their valour, but to 
the inaccessible and unwholesome 
regions which they inhabit. 

Weare struck with the difference 
of the policy followed by France and 
Spain with regard to their colonies. 
The French planter had hiseyescon- 
tinually directed to the mother coun. 
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tty. It was there he ultimately ex- 
pected to rest after his labours. It was 
there only where he could aspire to 
honours or preferment, or even pro- 
cure education for his children. ‘The 
colony was a place of temporary ex- 
ile, where he submitted to live, in 
order to.amass a fortune ; France 
was the home where he proposed to 
enjoy it. But Spain, in every one 
of these particulars, has followed a 
policy directly the reverse. No set- 
tler in a Spanish colony can return 
to the mother country, without an 
express license from the govern- 
ment. Schools, academies, and uni- 
versities, are established in the Spa- 
nish colonies for the education of the 
natives. A richly endowed church 
and splendid hierarchy are open to 
their ambition. A numerous, re- 
spectable, and opulent body of colo- 
nial nobility, are strangers to Spain; 
and additions are continually making 
to their number from colonists who 
never crossed the Atlantic. Expe- 
rience has shown, that both systems 
of policy are compatible with the 
security of the mother country ; but, 
if we consider the internal good of 
the colonies, we can have little he- 
sitation in giving, of the two, the 
preference to the French. The 
Spanish colonies languish under the 
weight of a cumbrous and oppres- 
sive government, calculated not for 
their own necessities, but to secure, 
by its extensive patronage, their 
fidelity and obedience to Spain. 
The captain-general of Caracas 
holds his office for seven years. His 
appointments are valued at 18,000 
dollars a year, one half of which 
consists in his salary, and the other 
half in perquisites of office. He is 
bound to reside for sixty days in the 
colony after the arrival of his suc- 
cessor, in order to answer any com- 
plaints that may be brought against 
him, and these must be decided 
within other sixty days at farthest. 
A similar provision is extended to 
all the other Spanish colonies. Vice- 
roys are even obliged to remain for 
six months in their government after 
they have resigned it to their suc- 
eessor. But M, Deposs trusts that 
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these provisions against the injustice 
of the governors are, as might be 
expected, quite illusory. 

The inhabitants of Caracas are 
no longer forced to have recourse to 
another colony for the settlement 
of their lawsuits. An audiencia or 
court of law was established at Ca- 
racas in 1787. It consists of a re- 
gent, three oidors or judges, and 
two fiscals or public prosecutors. 
The regent has a salary of 5300 dol- 
lars a year ; and each of the judges 
and public prosecutors 3300 dollars. 

The proceedings in the Spanish 
courts of law are extremely slow, 
uncertain, and expensive. Business 
is transacted by means of written 
memorials of great length, the whole 
of which must be read over in pub- 
lic tothe judges, before they can give 
a decision in the case. Ina cause 
decided by the council of war, arising 
from a vessel which had been cut 
out of port by the English, the 
memorials laid before the judges 
filled 780 sheets of paper, and three 
days were entirely occupied in hear- 
ing them read.. The Spanish law is 
also too favourable to the challenge 
of judges and assessors by the par- 
ties, and too indulgent to appeals. 
By a contract, singular in itself, 
though not uncommon in countries 
where the despotism of the govern- 
ment is tempered by the influence 
of the church, there is nolaw more 
indifferent about the liberties of men 
than the Spanish, and none more 
tender of their lives. The slightest 
suspicion of a crime is sufficient to 
hurry a man to prison. ‘The clear- 
est evidence of guilt is hardly able 
to bring him to the gallows. 

The cabi/dos, or municipal go- 
vernments of the new world, were 
established by the Spaniards at a 
time when they still enjoyed freedom 
at home, and they were therefore 
modelled on the plan of the cities of 
Castille. ‘They consist of two alcal- 
des or magistrates, chosen annually 
by the regidores or council, who 
hold their offices for life. The ca- 
bildos of Caracas possessed at one 
time great political privileges and 
influence, which they obtained du- 
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ring the wéak administration of the 
house of Austria. But the Bour- 
bons, true to their principle of tole- 
rating no power in the state that 
could serve as a controul upon their 
own, contrived, in the course of the 
last century, to reduce them to a 
state of insignificance in which they 
still continue. 
The military establishment of Ve- 
nezuela consists of one company of 
grenadiers and ten companies of the 
line, making in all 918 men, who 
are recruited in Spain, and distri- 
buted at Caracas, Guayra, and Por- 
to Cabello. The artillery is 900 
strong, and consists of one company 
of Europeans, and eight companies 
of Crecles, people of colour, and 
blacks. The militia, amounting to 
4740, is formed of Creoles and peo- 
ple of colour. In Cumana there are 
three companies of Europeans, a- 
mounting to 221; 450 artillerymen ; 
and 2245 militiamen. In Mara- 
caibo there are 308 Europeans on 
the military establishment, 100 ar- 
tillerymen, and 810 militiamen. In 
the Isle of Margarita there is a com- 
pany of 77 European soldiers, with 
400 native artillerymen, and 771 mi- 
litiamen. In Varinas there is a single 
company of 77 men. The whole mi- 
litary force of the captain-general- 
ship of Curacas, therefore, amounts 
to 13,156 men, supposing all the 
companies to be complete ; but the 
distance of one province from ano- 
ther is so great, that, if attacked by 
an enemy, each must look to its own 
resources alone for its defence. 

The fortified towns upon the coast 
are Maracaibo, Coro, Porto Cabel- 
lo, Guayra, and Cumana. Ot these, 
the best fortified and most important 
are Porto Cabello and Guayra. The 
inland towns, which are the richest 
and most valuable, are quite open 
and defenceless. An enemy who 
would invade Caracas, should not 
waste time in the attack of the for- 
tified places on the coast, but land 
in some convenient situation ; and, 
while the invading fleet keptthe gar- 
risons of the forts in check, advance 
with the invading army against the 
towns of the interior. As soon as 
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these were in the possession of the 
invaders, the militia would disperse, 
and the towns on the coast would be 
forced to surrender for want of pro- 
visions. 

The stability of the Spanish go- 
vernment in America is maintained 
as much by the policy of her eccle- 
siastical government as by her civil 
and military institutions. From the 
place of archbishop to that of door- 
keeper of the cathedral, all ecclesi- 
astical preferment in America flows 
directly from the king. The priests, 
secular and regular, may be consi- 
dered as an army devoted to his ser- 
vice, and ready to expose themselves 
in defence of his authority. To the 
influence which the ignorance and 
bigotry of the people naturally con- 
fer upon their clergy, the inquisition 
superadds its terrors. Three courts 
of that inexorable tribunal maintain 
the purity of the catholic faith in 
Spanish America. 

The tithes throughout America bee 
long to the king, and he allows out 
of them what he pleases for the main- 

tenance of the clergy. In general, 
the crown is contented with one ninth 
of the produce of the tithes ; one fourtlt. 
is allowed to the bishop, one fourth 
to the chapter, and the remainder 
goes to the parish priest, to the 
repair of churches, and to other pi- 
ous uses. ‘There are three bishop- 
rics in Caracas. Before the last 
war, the annual revenue of the bishop 
of Caracas amounted in some years 
to 70,000 dollars. It is now reduced 
to about 40,000. The parish priests 
in Caracas are chiefly Creoles. The 
number of priests in Spanish Ameri- 
ca, though infinitely greater than 
the good of the colonies requires, is 
is sensibly on the decline. There 
has been no convent founded in Ca- 
racas for the last sixty years. Mis- 
sions to convert the Indians were not 
established in Caracas till the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. ‘They 
are still in existence; but the mis- 
sionaries are accused of occupying 
themselves little with the object of 
their institution, and of availing 
themselves of their situation to de- 
fraud and oppress the Indians. Some 
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of them acquire great wealth by 
commerce, or rather by contraband. 
There are missionaries who have 
scraped together, by such means, 
from 30 to 40,000 dollars. 
Agriculture is at a low ebb at Ca- 
racas. There are not twenty estates 
in the province which bring in more 
than 4 or 5000 dollars a year of 
clear income to the proprietors. Not 
that landed property is much subdi- 
vided, but it is rare to find more than 
the tenth part of an estate in cultiva- 
tion. There are five causes for the 
low state of agriculture in this pro- 
vince. 1. The proprietors are in ge- 
neral drowned in debt. It is not usual 
for a Spaniard to sell his estate, till 
he is reduced to the greatest neces- 
sity. He prefers rather to borrow 
money upon it, for which he pays an 
interest of five per cent. There is 
hardly an estate in the colony, which 
has not some burden of this sort 
pressing uponit. 2. Itis equally un- 
common to meet with an estate, 
which has not some rent charge to 
pay to the church, in consequence of 
the dying bequest of some pious an- 
cestor of its owner. Such burdens 
dissipate the gains, and dishearten 
the industry of the colonists. 3. ‘The 
planters live in towns, at a great 
expence, and often above their in- 
come, and leave the management of 
their estates to overseers. 4. The 
Spanish Creole has the most extra- 
vagant passion for public offices and 
distinctions ; for military rank ; for 
some employment in the courts of 
law, or in the finances; or for the 
cross of some order. Every Creole 
of rank has afi afioderado, or agent, 
at Madrid, whose chief business is 
to solicit such favours for his em- 
loyer, when they become vacant. 
leadlic sums are sacrificed to this 
foolish vanity, and the attention of 
the colonist withdrawn from his true 
interest, the improvement of his es- 
tate. 5. There is a want of negroes 
for cultivation at Caracas. It was 
formerly permitted to import ne- 
groes into this province froin the 
West India islands; but, since the 
revolt of the blacks in St. Domingo, 
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this trade has been prohibited ; and 
from 1791 to 1804, not a single ne- 
gro was brought into Caracas. In 
1804, permission was granted to two 
merchants of Caracas to import 
each 1500 negroes into the province. 
The productions of Caracas are, 
1. Cacao, which is esteemed the best 
in the world, except that of Soconas- 
co. When the cacao of Caracas is 
sold at Cadiz for 50 dollars per cwt., 
that of the river Magdalena, near 
Carthagena, brings only 44, that of 
Guayaquil only 32, and that of the 
river Amazons only 25. A single 
slave can manage 1000 feet of cacao 
ground, which ought to produce 1250 
lib. of cacao, worth 250 dollars in 
Caracas. The other expences of cul- 
tivation are inconsiderable. A cacao 
tree begins to bear fruit at the age 
of seven or eight years, or, near the 
line, at the age of four or five, and 
continues to bear till fifty on the 
coast, or till thirty in the interi- 
or. There is no branch of cultie 
vation to which such attention is paid 
in Caracas as to that of cacao. 2, 
Indigo. The cultivation of indigo was 
not introduced into Caracas till 1774, 
It has since prospered exceedingly. 
The indigo of Caracas is inferior to 
that of Guatemala; but 25 or 30 per 
cent. better than that of any other 
country. 3, Cotton. Cotton began 
to be attended to in Caracas, as an 
object of exportation, in 1782. The 
cultivation of it is now considerably 
extended. 4. Coffee. Coffee was ne- 
glected as an objec: of commerce in 
Caracas till 1784. During the late 
war, many cacao and indigo planta- 
tions were given up, and converted 
into plantations of coffee. But the 
whole produce of Caracas for expor- 
tation in this article does not yet ex- 
ceed a million of pounds. It is rec- 
koned that the coffee plantations of 
Caracas give two pounds of coffee 
for every square foot. 5. Sugar. 
The whole of the sugar raised in 
Caracas is consumed within the co- 
lony. No people are so fond of sweet 
ineats, or use such quantities of su- 
gar in their food, as the Spaniards 
lt is calculated, that, in the province 
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of Venezuela alone, they consume 
40,000 cwt. of cacao a year, and a 
much greater quantity of sugar. 6. 
Tobacco. This being an article of 
royal monopoly, is cultivated in Ca- 
racas, as in every other part of Spa- 
nish America, on account of the 
king. In addition to this account of 
the territorial riches of Caracas, 
may be mentioned the immense herds 
of oxen, horses, mules, sheep, and 
deer, which are dispersed over its 
plains and vailies. The number 
of oxen is not less than 1,200,000 ; 
the horses 180,600, and the mules 
90,000. 

The ports of Caracas which have 
a right to trade with the mother 
county, are Guayra, Porto Cabello, 
Maracaibo, Barcelona, Magarita, 
and Cumana: but Guayra alone has 
more trade than all the rest. In 
1796, the whole value of the imports 
from Spain to Caracas was estimat- 
ed at 3,118,8114 dollars, and the im- 
port duties came to 281.052 dollars. 
The exports to the mother country 
in the same year are rated in the 
custom-house books at no more than 
2,098,316 dollars, and the export du- 
ties at-138,052 dollars, many vessels 
having sailed without their cargoes, 
in consequence of the alarm of a war 
with England. 

Caracas carries on little trade 
with the other Spanish colonies. Its 
exports to Cuba and Porto Rico are 
not above 100,000 dollars annually. 
It is true, that vessels from the mo- 
ther country, after discharging their 
cargoes at Vera Cruz, are permit- 
ted to touch at Caracas in their way 
home, and to take a cargo on board 
there, which they pay for chiefly in 
specic. ‘This trade is supposed in 
tume of peace to bring about 400,000 
dollars annually into Caracas. 

Caracas, like the other colonies 
on the Spanish Main, has permis- 
sion-to export to foreign West India 
islands all articles of its own pro- 
duce, except cacao, provided the 
trade be carried on in national bot- 
toms; but the returns must be in 
negroes, or in farming and house- 
hold utensils, and the balance, if any, 
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must be paid in money. Previous to 
1796, the exports of Caracas, by this 
branch of trade, were confined to 
about 150,000 dollars in the produc- 
tions of its soil, 50,000 dollars in 
hides, and 250,000 dollars in mules, 
which were sold in the West Indies 
for 500.000. The whole returns, in 
negroes and utensils, did not exceed 
100,000 dollars; and the balance, 
which ought to have been paid in 
money, was received in manufac- 
tured goods, which were smuggled 
into Caracas. 

There has been acontraband trade 
upon the coast, ever since this colo- 
ny had any commodities to offer 
strangers in return for their goods ; 
and, in spite of the vigilance of the 
Spanish government, it must conti- 
nue to flourish, while the mother 
country is unable to supply the colo- 
nists from her own manufacturing 
industry, and refuses to admit the 
manufactures of other nations, with- 
out duties of near 50 per cent. Be- 
fore the year 1791, the French colo- 
ny of St. Domingo had the greatest 
share of this trade. It is divided at 
present between Jamaica, Curacoa, 
and ‘Trinidad. According to M. De- 
pons’s’ calculation, it amounted to 
750,000 dollars annually, before the 
breaking out of the war with Eng- 
land in 1796, 

During that war, Spain made a 
violent departure from her ancient 
colonial policy, by admitting neu- 
trals to trade directly with her co- 
lonies, on condition that they paid 
the same duties to her government 
at home, as if the trade had been 
carried on in the usual manner 
through Cadiz. An order to this ef- 
fect was issued in November, 1797 ; 
but such was the outcry raised 
against it, by the shipping interest 
ot Spain, that it was recalled in Fe- 
bruary, 1800. ‘This revocation serv- 
ed only to throw a number of Spa- 
nish vessels, which put rashly to sea, 
in order to resume their colonial 
trade, into the hands of the English ; 
and it gave additional spirit to the 
contraband trade, which had pre- 
vailed during the whole course of the 
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war, between the Spanish Main, 
and the islands of Jamaica, Cura- 
coa, and Trinidad. This trade was 
carried on by Spanish vessels, which, 
being provided with passports trom 
the English admiral on the West In- 
dia station, sailed from their own 
harbours on pretence of a voyage to 
some friendly or neutral port ; but 
being at sea, they made directly for 
Jamaica, or some other English set- 
tlement, where they exchanged their 
cargoes for English goods. ‘To such 
a height did this trade proceed, that 
more than 400 vessels were con- 
stantly engaged in it, and 80 vessels 
with Spanish colours were some- 
times to be seen at once in the 
harbour of Kingston. The little town 
of Porto Cabello alone exported pro- 
duce, in 1801, to the value of 
1,270,858 dollars, nominally to Gua- 
daloupe, but in reality to Jamaica 
and Curacoa. The Spanish govern- 
ment, though perfectly aware of the 
existence of this traffic, connived at 
it while the war continued ; but, on 
the return of peace, a royal order 
was issued to inquire after and pu- 
nish the persons who had been con- 
cerned in it. 

There is a consulado, or chamber 
of commerce at Caracas, established 
in 1793. All commerciai causes are 
brought before it; and it is also 
charged with the superintendance of 
commerce, agriculture, and public 
works. But this part of its duty is 
much neglected. It enjoys a reve- 
nue of 80 or 100,000 dollars a year, 
arising from certain duties appropri- 
ated to its support. 

The following are tables of the 
exports of Caracas, for the years 
from 1793 to 1796, and from 1797 to 
1800 inclusive. The difference shows, 
that either the exports of the colony 
have been reduced to one halt by the 
war with England, or that the con- 
traband exportation has been great- 
ly increased in the latter period. 


Exports from 1793 to 1796. 
367,819 cwt. cacao, at 18 Dollars. 
dollars per cwt., make 6,620,742 
2,955,963 lib. indigo, at 12 
reals per lib. 5,172,937 
1,498,332 lib. cotton, at 20 








dollars per cwt. 299,666 

1,325,584 lib. coffee, at 12 
dollars per cwt. 159,070 
12,252,415 


Exports from 1797 to 1800. 
239,162 cwt. cacao, at 18 Dollars. 


dollars per cwt. 4,304,916 
793,210 lib. indigo, at 14 
reals per lib. 1,386,117 
2,834,254 lib. cotton, at 20 
dollars per cwt. 566,850 
1,536,967 lib. coffee, at 12 
dollars per cwt. 184,435 
6,442,318 


The finances of Caracas are un- 
der the direction of the intendant, 
whose authority is independent of 
the captain-general, and supreme in 
the colony in all matters of com- 
merce and finance. He holds his 
place for five years, and it brings 
him about 18,000 dollars a year.— 
The revenue of Caracas arises chief- 
ly from the customs, the alcavala or 
duty of five per cent. on sales, from 
stamps, licenses, and tithes, and 
from the produce of the cruzada, 
and of the sale of tobacco. ‘lhe two 
last are destined for the treasury at 
home ; the others todetray the expen- 
ces of the colonial government ;_ but 
if there is any deficiency in their pro- 
duce, it is supplied from the two 
others. It will be seen, from the fol- 
lowing table, that there is usually a 
deficit even in time of peace; and, 
since the war with England, the 
whole receipts of the province have 
beeu unable to cover its expendi- 
ture. In 1801, the government of 
Caracas was forced toborrow 200,000 | 
dollars from the exchequer of Santa 
Fe. 
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Receipt and expenditure of Caracas from 1793 to 1797, exclusive of the 
produce of the cruzada, amounting to 26,000 dollars, and the profit 
of the sales of tobacco, amounting to 700,000 dollars annually. 


BALANCE. 
Years. Receipt. Expenditure. For. Against. 
1793. 1,312,188 1-4 1,503,583 5-6 191,365 1-8 
1794, 1,561,951 1,639,900 77,969 
1795. 1,443,056 1,549,874 106,817 
1796. 1,389,804 1,049,247 340,565 
1797, 1,140,788 1,886,363 745,475 


The native Spaniards to be found 
in Caracas are chiefly Biscayners 
and Catalans, who, with emigrants 


_ from the Canary islands, form the 


best part of the foreign population of 
the colony. The Biscayners and na- 
tives of the Canary isles often apply 
to agriculture, with great profit to 
themselves, and advantage to the 
settlement. The Catalans devote 
themselves solely to commerce.— 
They are all three remarkable for 
their industry and morals ; but the 
Biscayners are more intelligent and 
enterprising than the other two.— 
The peopke of colour are the mecha- 
nics of the colony. They are poor, 
and lazy, and unskilful tradesmen ; 
but they are free from any gross or 
dangerous vices, and -exceedingly 
devout. The chief town swarms, as 
in the mother country, with beggars, 
in consequence of the mistaken cha- 
rity which feeds the idle and the pro- 
fligate, at the expence of the indts- 
trious. ‘The archbishop of Caracas, 
out of his tithes wrung from the in- 
dustrious cultivator, distributes his 
charity once a week among 1200 
profligates, who trust to such a re- 
source for their livelihood. 
Caracas, the seat of government 
and capital of the colony, has a po- 
ulation of more than 40,000 souls. 
It enjoys an elevated situation, a 
temperate climate, and a salubrious 
air. During the rainy season, Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer varies from 
76° to 52°, and during the dry sea- 
son from 85° to 69°. Guayra, the 
sea-port of Caracas, is at the dis- 
tance of five leagues, and is much 
less healthy than that city. The po- 
pulation of Guayra is about 6000 
souls. Among the inland towns of 


the province of Venezuela, they rec- 
kon more than twelve which contain 
from 7000 to 1800 inhabitants, be- 
sides many thriving and industrious 
villages. Porto Cabello, like other 
towns upon the coast, is less healthy 
than those of the interior. Its popu- 
lation is reckoned at 7600 ; and that 
of Coro, which is also upon the coast, 
amounts to 10,000. 

The province of Cumana is ex- 
tremely fertile ; and if the Spanish 
government have the good-sense to 
wink at the intercourse of its inha- 
bitants with the island of Trinidad, 
it is likely to prosper and improve 
with great rapidity. Cumana and 
Barcelona, its principal sea-ports, 
are unhealthy, from the badness and 
inattention of the police; but this 
evil might easily be remedied. (u- 
mana has a population of 21,000, 
and Barcelona a population of 14,000 
souls, 

Margarita is a possession of little 
value to the Spaniards ; but, in the 
hands of an active and enterprising 
enemy, it might do them incalcula- 
ble mischief, by intercepting the 
trade between Caracas and the mo- 
ther country, for which its situation 
is singularly well adapted. 

The situation of Maracaibo is hot, 
but the climate is salubrious, It 
contains a population of 22,000 souls, 
among whom are a number of no- 
ble families, sunk in indigence, and 
prevented, by the prejudices of birth, 
from engaging in any industrious 
occupation. 

Merida, an inland town of the 
same province, is distinguished for 
the industry and intelligence of its 
inhabitants. 
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THE BRITISH MILITARY CHA- 
RACTER. 


WHAT are the causes of the bad 
success of the British arms on the 
continent? The English are undoubt- 
edly the most intrepid people in Eu- 
rope. Other causes are therefore to 
be assigned for this fact. 

The first is, that the land army 
has become an object of secondary 
consideration ever since the union 
with Scotland. Another cause is the 
want of any regular system for the 
formation of the army, and the man- 
ner in which the forces are parcel- 
led out in service, from which cir- 
cumstance they can never acquire 
uniformity or consistency. 

Campaigns in Asia do not contri- 
bute to form troops fitted for Euro- 
pean warfare ; and a general who 
has returned from India, may be 
compared to an admiral who has ac- 
quired his knowledge of navigation 
from voyages in the lake of Geneva 
or the Black sea. 

The English cavalry is better 
equipped and more formidable in a 
charge than that of any other nation. 
A private in the British cavalry is 
as well mounted as an officer in any 
other service. He does not however 
possess the same command of his 
horse, which is attributed to the form 
of his saddle ; and from this circum- 
stance, the British cavalry require 
more time than any other to form af- 
ter a charge. ‘The highest praises 
are due to the artillery. In short, 
able commanders are alone wanting 
to make the British the best troops 
in Europe. This opinion is certain- 
ly very prevalent on the continent of 
Europe. The British officers are not 
considered as inferior to those of any 
army in Europe in courage, in ta- 
lents, or in attachment to their pro- 
fession, but in military science and 
attainments. It certainly would be 
extremely unjust to impute to them 
the slightest blame on that account. 
From well-known causes, they have 
not the same opportunities of acquir- 


ing practical knowledge which the 
officers of continental armies pos- 
sess ; and though that disadvantage 
might have been easily supplied by 
directing some portion of the talents 
and genius of the nation to the cul- 
tivation of military science, Britain 
is, perhaps, the only country in Eu- 
rope where it has been completely 
neglected. 

In France, military knowledge was 
widely diffused ; and in the course 
of the war, it enabled them to over- 
come every disadvantage arising 
from want of discipline and experi- 
ence. Their writers on military sub- 
jects are as superior to those of other 
countries as their generals have 
shown themselves tobe. Ifthe same 
encouragement had been given in 
England to military studies, no doubt 
the English would have excelled as 
much in this as they have done in 
every other department of science, 
There is not one liberal art to which 
the genius of both nations has been 
applied, in which Britain has not 
fair pretensions to superior excel- 
lence. Even mechanical inventions, 
though not apparently suited to the 
genius of the inhabitants, have been 
carried to higher | sagen in Bri- 
tain than in any other country. But 
on military subjects, not one author 
of any originality, or of any merit, 
has appeared. ‘The cause of this is 
obvious. A person intended for the 
army has no opportunity of learning 
even the rudiments of his art; if he 
is desirous to acquire them, he must 
relinquish the superior advantages of 
a British education, in order to place 
himself under the tuition of a Ger- 
man tactician. He there acquires a 
system which is suited to the genius 
of a country inferior in almost every 
respect to his own. Any little mili- 
tary knowledge which exists in Eng- 
land has been servilely copied from 
the Germans. German discipline 
certainly has its merits: but there 
always must be a great distinction 
between a system which is the 
growth of the country, and accom} 
modated to the genius and situation 
of the people, and one which is trans- 
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ferred, as an article of faith in all its 
parts, from a foreign country, to one 
different in almost every respect. 

If Frederick, instead of king of 
Prussia, had been king of Great Bri- 
tain, his military arrangements would 
have been different. He would hare 
considered the situation of the coun- 
try, the character of the people, and 
the services in which the troops 
were likely to be engaged. In his 
own country he made fewer chang- 
es in military matters than is gene- 
rally imagined : matters of little im- 
portance he allowed to remain on 
the same footing. He did not consi- 
der it of very great importance to 
alter the shape of a coat, or the 
form of a skirt; but wherever he 
found the tactics of other nations su- 
perior, he eitherimitated or improv- 
ed them. He thus established his own 
character for superior genius, and, 
at the same time, made his army su- 
perior to that of any other power in 
Europe. The same superiority will] 
be attained by any nation which will 
employ the same means, which will 
improve its military system, not by 
a constant and vexatious succession 
of trifling changes, but by preserv- 
ing unchanged whatever it has that 
is good, and giving encouragement 
to every improvement in the higher 
departments of military service. 

It is easy for a person to fancy 
himself a soldier, by scrupulously at- 
tending, during peace, to those mz- 
nutie which are really insignificant 
in war. Officers who make the most 
distinguished figure in time of peace, 
do not, in actual service, answer the 
expectations which they have raise 
ed. An officer of this class, who has 
served twenty or thirty years, has 
great difficulty in changing his pa- 
cific habits: he hates war; and 
where there is a want of taste for 
an undertaking, it must be badly ex- 
ecuted. Nothing can appear more 


astonishing to those who have not re- 
jected on it, than the extreme zeal 
which many British officers show 
for the subordinate minudie of pa- 
rade. It is, however, the case with 
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this, as with most other frivolous 
pursuits, that where they occupy the 
mind, they engross it more exclu- 
sively than those objects which re- 
quire a higher exertion of the un- 
derstanding. A collector of butter- 
flies or tulips shows more zeal in 
his favourite studies, than a ma- 
thematician; and a mountebank 
quack-doctor annexes higher im- 
portance to his infallible prescrip- 
tions than a regular physician. 
Officers, long accustomed to actu- 
al service, are fully aware of the 
relative importance of the subordi- 
nate parts of discipline ; but it is not 
easy to describe the absurd impor- 
tance which parade officers, who 
have never heard a gun fired on ser- 
vice, ascribe to the smallest minutie 
of dress. It appears to them of grea- 
ter consequence to have their troops 
smart on parade, than active in their 
manceuvres ; and they seem to think 
that nothing renders a soldier so fit 
to meet an enemy, as fixing his cap 
on one corner of his head, and ex- 
posing as much of it as they possibly 
can, bedaubed with soap and flour, 
to the wet and cold of a northern 
climate. No doubt, those officers 
must be very unfit to meet an ene- 
my, who will not stay to examine 
whether the accoutrements of their 
men are well lackered, ov their 
gueues tied with singular regularity 
and precision, ‘The height to which 
this attention to dress is raised, in 
some individuals, exceeds all bounds 
of belief. An anecdote is told of a 
British general officer, who went 
with some of his friends to see the 
consular troops reviewed at Paris. 
After inspecting the lines very nar- 
rowly, he was observed to return to 
his countrymen with a look of great 
satisfaction and importance. One 
of them, who was anxious to know 
the result of his observations, was 
at length informed, that he could 
assure him, as a military man, that 
afier looking at the whole line, he 
had not been able to find two neck- 
cloths together, tied in the same 
manner. 
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SIMILES OF HOMER DRAWN 
FROM THE SEA. 


AMONG the sublime objects of 
nature, none is more striking than 
that vast expanse of water which 
forms the sea ; and which, from the 
variety of appearances that it is ca- 
pable of assuming, affords a fertile 
store of images to the poetical ob- 
server. The greater part of these are 
of the grand and terrific kind ; and 
Homer, whose genius and subject 
led him to the peculiar contemplation 
of such scenes in nature, has drawn 
copiously from this source. He 
seems frequently, like his aged 
Chryses, to have walked musing on 
the shore of the resounding main, 
attentive toall its changes, and fix- 
ing their several forms upon his 
imagination, for the various purposes 
of description and comparison. It 
is justly remarked by Pope, in a 
note on one of these passages, that, 
in order properly to judge of the 
beauty of such resemblances, it is 
necessary for the reader to have 
been an observer of the things them- 
selves. How far he himself was 
thus qualified, may occasionally be 
considered hereafter; but the re- 
mark is certainly true; and in pro- 
portion as any one is able to com- 
pare Homer’s descriptions with na- 
ture itself, as well as in the similes 
derived from this source, as in all 
the others, he will the better under- 
stand their application, and recog- 
nize their accuracy. 

in the simiies which I shall first 
adduce, the principal circumstances 
which the sea-pieces are brought to 
lustrate, are motion and number. 

When Agamemnon, in a speech 
to the assembled Greeks, makes a 
feigned proposal for their return, 
its effect on the populace is thus de- 
scribed : 


So moved th’assembly, as the length’ning 
waves 

Roll on the Icarian sea, before the 
breath 

Of Eurus and of Notus, rushing down 

From clouds ot father Jove.—It. ii. 144. 
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The armies of Greece and Troy 
seated apart on the plain, in silence, 
in order to hear Hector’s challenge 
to single fight, give rise to the fol- 
lowing comparison : 


As when the west wind freshens, o’er 


the main 

A shivering horror runs, that blackens 
round 

The face of Ocean; so the ranks ap- 
pear’d 

Of Greeks and Trojans, seated on the 
plain. IL. vii. 63. 


The armies seated in ranks, and 
bristling, as Homer says, with hel- 
mets, spears, and shields, which, 
from the impatience natural to the 
occasion, would exhibit a gentle 
quivering motion, afford a very just 
resemblance to the sea, just curled 
and roughened by a hght breeze. 
But that the resemblance farther 
extends, as Pope supposes, to * the 
repose and awe which ensued, when 
Hector began to speak,” I cannot 
perceive. ‘There appears therefore, 
to me, an unhappy inconsistency with 
the rest of the picture, in those lines 
of his translation, 





the face of Ocean sleeps, 
And a still horror saddens all the deeps. 


The word “ horror,” if meant to 
correspond with the original ez 
must be understood in its proper 
signification of shivering, or trem- 
bling, with which the epithet * still” 
is maniiestly incompatible. The 
darkness, too, which Pope considers 
as a leading circumstance, is occa- 
sioned by the moézon, not the refose 
of the water. 

There are several comparisons 
by which a fluctuating and irresolute 
siate of mind has been represented, 
but in none, perhaps, the image is 
more happily adapted to the subject 
than in the following, which is in- 
troduced where Nestor is alarmed 
by the view of the extreme danger 
which urged the Greeks, and “ nows 
not what counsel to give : 

As when the sea in blind commotion 
heaves 

Its black’ning waves, a prelude of the 
rage 











Of whites winds; as yet to neither 
side 
The billows roll, tillfrom above descends 
The leading gale: so wavering doubts 
divide 
The senior’s soul. It. xiv. 16. 
The state of the sea here describ- 
éd, is not properly a calm, but a 
swell without wind, usually reckon- 
ed the forerunner of a storm. Pope 
is here again unfortunate, in his 
first line : 


As when old Ocean’s silent surface 
sleeps ; 


for how is this consistent with any 
motion at all? and yet it is upon 
motion that the application of the 
simile depends. 

A state of the mind somewhat si- 
milar to the preceding, but differing 
“in this, that the irresolution proceeds 
from the strong action of two oppo- 
site impulses, is represented by a 
new image, drawn from the same 
source : 


As when two winds the fishy main as- 
sail, 

Boreas and Zephyr, rushing sudden 
down 

From Thracian hills; in heapsthe black 
waves rise, 

And hurl the sea-wrack from the briny 
deep : 

So varying doubt distracts the Grecian 


breasts. 
I. ix. 4. 


This doubt was whether they 
should stay or return ; and therefore 
very well corresponds to the action 
of the two opposite winds. Iam less 
satisfied, however, with the proprie- 
ty of description in this, and various 
ether passages of Homer, and his 
imitators, where different and oppo- 
site winds are made to blow at the 
same time. ‘That in a sea like that 
with which Homer was conversant, 
narrow, bounded by mountains, and 
iuterspersed with islands, sudden 
gusts should arise from various 
quarters, and occasionally meet and 
contend with each other, is highly 
probable ; but a steady and durable 
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opposition of winds, on the same, 
spot, is a phenomenon scarcely con- 
formable to nature. The artificiad 
brewing of a tempest, by setting the 
four winds to justle, with each other, 
though an expedient practised by 
some poets of high reputation, is 
surely ridiculous and extravagant. 

The sound of the waves, and the 
violence of their assault, are circum- 
stances added to their modility and 
Jrequency, in the subsequent passa- 
ges. The peculiar excellence of 
the Greek language, in expressing 
action by words which are an echo 
to the sense, should be remarked, 
before an idea of some of Homer’s 
finest lines is attempted to be given 
by an inadequate translation. 

When the Grecian army is called 
back to the assembly, after being 
dismissed by Agamemnon, their re- 
turn is thus described : 


Once more assembling from the ships 
and tents, 

With shouts they rush to council; like 
the roar 

Of echoing Ocean, when its swelling 
waves 

Dash on the extended shore, and boils 
the main. 

IL. ii. 207 


The advance of the Greeks to the 
first battle, gives occasion to the fol- 
lowing simile : 


As on the sounding shore the ocean 


waves 

Beat frequent, gently urg’d by Zephyr’s 
breath ; 

First on the main they rise, then onward 
rol?’d 

Burst thund’ring on the beach, and 
swelling high 

Around the rocky points in ridges 
heave, 

And dash the briny foam: thus closely 
throng’d, 

The Grecian squadrons ceaseless mov’d 
to war. 


IL. iv. 422. 


This is a very exact picture, not 
of a “ growing storm,” as Pope un- 
derstands it, but of a gentle breeze, 
raising waves in the sea, which 
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éathev as they roll onwards, and at 
length break with violence on the 
shore. Its application to bodies of 
men, at first advancing leisurcly and 
at intervals, then closing and quick- 
ening their march, as they approach 
the enemy, and at last bursting 
upon the foe, with a furious shock, 
is perfectly happy, and requires no 
elucidation to those who have been 
spectators of the natural scene. 
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ENGLISH METAL 


NOTES. 


PROMISSORY 


THE use of the more precious 
and durable metals, as the general 
medium of exchange. has almost 
universally taken place in the world; 
and indeed their introduction has 
been among the first advances of 
most nations to a state of civiliza- 
tion. At first, it is probable, that 
they were used in the form of bars 
or plates, according as every man 
could provide himsclf with them ; 
but as it would soon be found, that 
they were particularly liable to 
adulteration, both as to purity and 
weight, it seems to have been a very 
natural and necessary step, to give 
that which was intended to be the 
medium of public confidence the 
sanction of the public authority ; 
and by the establishment of snzs 
to ascertain, as far as it was possi- 
ble, the quantity and fineness of 
each piece of metal in circulation, 
by the nature of the marks with 
which it was impressed. 

In most modern nations, there 
were, originally, a great number of 
these authorized mints. ‘This va- 
riety still continues on the continent 
of Europe, and isyone great cause 
ef the perplexities in exchange. In 
England, however, for a considera- 
ble period, there has, with great 
propriety, been only one public au- 
thorized mint, under the immediate 
imspection of the executive power ; 
which, while it gives the best securi- 
ty for the absolute uniformity of the 
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medium of exchange, provides, by 
the liberality. of its establishment, 
against any objection that could be 
formed to the exclusiveness of its 
privileges: delivering out, without 
deduction for seignorage, duty, 
workmanship, or even waste, the 
full value of all bullion brought in to 
be coined. 

It may well excite surprise, under 
such circumstances, that there 
should ever have been the least 
temptation to frivate coinage in 
England. And yet we find, that 
there have not been less than three 
different sorts of this unauthorized 
money, for each of which it will 
not, perhaps, be difficult to account : 
the tradesmen’s tokens, of the last 
century ; the st-ge-fiieces, and other 
jledges for money, issued during the 
Civil wars; and the copper fromise 
sory notes for halfnence, at present 
current in large manufactories. 

Gold and silver money was, for 
many centuries, the oniy current 
coin of England; and copper was 
not issued by public authority, 
till some time aiter the restora- 
tion. In consequence of the general 
extension of trade, and especially of 
the retail trade, as the bulk of the 
people increased in wealth and con- 
sequence, much inconvenience was 
found to arise from the want of some 
pieces of smaller value, to serve as 
change for the silver money. For 
though silver pence, and even half- 
pence, were then coined, yet since a 
man might have a dozen or two of 
them in his purse, and scarcely be 
able to discover them with a micro- 
scope, it was not to be expected that 
they should ever come into extensive 
circulation. In this dilemma, the 
device of ¢okens was hit on, and ea- 
gerly adopted, till every petty 
tradesman had his pledges for a 
halfpenny, frayable, in silver, to 
bearer, on demand, at his shop; on 
the credit of which it therefore de- 
pended, whether they should circu- 
late through one or two streets, « 
whole town, or to some small dis- 
tance in the country round. 

The various inconveniences ari- 
sing frem these tokens, particular!) 
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the obvious want of security to the 
acceptor, from the frequent insuffi- 
ciency of the issuer, might easily 
have been obviated by a copper 
coinage, under the authority of go- 
vernment: but to this Elizabeth 
could never be persuaded; for no 
better reason than that copper had 
been employed in the adulteration 
of the silver currency. Her succes- 
sors, James and Charles, issued their 
respective farthing tokens ; which, 
though not ceclared, by proclama- 
tiop, an authoritative tender in pay- 
ment; yet, from the superiority of 
the security, in great measure, su- 
perseded the frivate tokens, till the 
unhappy end of the latter monarch 
destroyed the credit of his coins: 
after which, during the common- 
wealth, and under Cromwell’s usur- 
pation, private mints were again set 
to work, with greater activity than 
ever; and continued to supply an 
abundance of balfpence for circula- 
tion, till the year 1672, when they 
were suppressed by proclamation, 
and a regular coinage of halfpence 
and farthings, such as circulate at 
present, was issued, under the autho- 
rity of government. 

The second class of private coins, 
those struck in the civil wars, were 
the offspring of necessity, rather 
than convenience. In these unhap- 
py times, it became necessary for 
commanders, when closely besieged, 
or otherwise deprived of the means 
of obtaining regular supplies of mo- 
ney, to devise some method of pay- 
ing their troops, and of purchasing 
necessaries, with something that 
might serve as a security, the best 
they could give, for payment in ac- 
tual money when affairs should take 
a more favourable turn. <A pewter 
coin of this kind was struck by 
Charles IJ, at Newark; it is of a dia- 
mond form, and, by its inscription, 
seemsintended to have been a pledge 
for 2 shilling. A piece of lead or 
pewter, with a small square bar of 
copper struck through it, was struck 


by James II, for the payment of his 
army in Ireland. Various coins of 
this kind may be seen in Rapin’s His- 
tory of England. 
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The last class of private coins 
have been occasioned by a great 
mistake in the regulations which at 
present govern the preparation of 
the authorized copper coinage. 
There seems to be no rule more in- 
dispensable, m fixing the proportion 
of a coin, than this, that it should 
contain the full value, or, at least, 
very nearly so, of the metal of 
which it is composed, according to 
the present market-price of that 
metal: for, otherwise, you hold out 
an almost irresistible temptation to 
counterfeit. This rule was probably 
observed at the time of the first cop- 
per coinage. The officers of the 
mint have since been more attentive 
to keep the halfpenny to its custo- 
mary size, than to proportion it to 
the depreciation in the value of the 
metal. The pound of copper, 
which is worth no more than ten- 
pence, is now csined into no less 
than six and forty halfpence: so 
that a Birmingham manufacturer 
can get more than cent. per cent 
by making even good halfpence ; 
and was enabled to afford such mo- 
ney as he found would sell, five 
years ago, at the rate of 33]. per cent. 

‘This operating as a strong temp- 
tation to too many masters to pay 
their workmen in copper, and that 
of the worst kind, its accumulation 
in the shops of the retail dealers be- 
came an object of serious alarm ; 
and obliged them, at length, in ma- 
ny places, though to their great im- 
mediate loss, to determine on its en- 
tire refusal. 

The workmen in the copper- 
mines, too, who knew its real price, 
were unwilling to receive in pay- 
ment one-third of the value of their 
wages. In this dilemma, the direc- 
tors of the mines, unable to procure 
silver, which was, and continues to 
be, not only much adulterated, but 
greatly diminished in quantity, had 
no other resource than to strike off 
tokens at the full value of the cop- 
per, which, being readily accepted 
by the workmen, have been imita- 
ted by the proprietors of other ex- 
tensive works, and their circulation 
is daily increasing. 
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THE CASUIST. 


CASE.—May I not, in any case, 
designedly propagate error ? 


Preliminaries. 


All who are concerned in the edu- 
cation of children and youth, whether 
as parents, or as official preceptors, 
if they be desirous of discharging 
their duty faithfully, must be solicit- 
ous to determine, whether they are 
bound, on all subjects of instruc- 
tion, strictly to adhere to their own 
opinions, and communicate to their 
pupils the honest result of their best 
judgment ; or whether they ought, 
even contrary to their own private 
sentiments, to follow the general 
sense of the public, expressed in its 
instituted or customary formularies. 

It is interesting to the whole body 
of public instructors, who must be 
desirous to satisfy themselves, whe- 
ther they be under a moral obliga- 
tion, in all their addresses to the 
people, to adhere religiously to that 
doctrine, which they judge to be 
true ; or whether they are at liber- 
ty to adopt popular errors, and fos- 
ter vulgar prejudices, under the 
notion of deceiving men for thcir 
benefit. 

Perhaps there are few young 
people, whose minds have been im- 
bued with sentiments of integrity, 
to whom it wili not appear strange, 
and almost immoral, to make it at 
all a question, whether it be lawful 
to propagate error? Judging from 
the genuine principles of rectitude 
in which they have been instructe7j, 
and glowing with that honestlove __ 
truth, which is so natural’ - ot 
uncorrupted mind, thev co the 
with a kind of in’ 
from every ar 


a yi al araace of deceit, 
ag “ ith imdignant emotion, 
o 
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ud? Can good come out of evil! 


Vet the fact is indisputable, that 


in other respects emil- 
sdom and 
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nentiy distinguished for wi 
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start back 
vunetive horror 


rtue hold alliance with false- 


— gees as from the oracle of Apollo ; and, 


track of current opinions, and to 
conform to practices, which they 
have little hesitation in acknowledg- 
ing to have originated in error. 

Who has not heard of the dis- 
tinction which almost universally 
prevailed among the wise men of 
the ancient world, between their 
esoteric and their exoteric doctrine? 
the former consisting of the pure 
result of their most subtle specula- 
tions, which were industriously kept 
from the public ear; the latter, of 
the ordinary precepts of morality, 
mingled with the dogmas and tales 
of a fabulous theology, and the in- 
stitutes of vulgar superstition. 

Many of those who have been 
celebrated, not only for purity of 
moral doctrine, but for their person. 
al virtues, appear to have thought 
the propagation of error perfectly 
right and justifiable, as the only 
means of imposing necessary re- 
straint upon the minds of the mul- 
titude. 

It is on this supposition alone that 
we can account for the general 
countenance which ancient philoso- 
phers, who were, certainly, not in- 
sensible of the absurdity of the pagan 
mythoiogy, gave to superstitious rites 
and ceremonies, which had no other 
foundation that these fables. Even 
the wise and excellent Socrates, 
who taught so pure and rational a 
doctrine concerning the Supreme 
Being, laid it down as a maxim, 
that a wise man will worship. the 
gods according to the institutions of 
the sta%e to which he belongs; and 
he adhered to t'ais maxim to the 
latest hour of lis life, when he re- 
“uested his fr send, gp fg which. 
rlect the offering of a — 
he had vowed, to Esculapius. : 

B® ns. concerning whom, if 

Py thas pe certain, it is, that he 
any thing * his doctrine and prac- 
was, both in ls, did 
ti a friend to good morals, Cl 

Ce, le. in order to give his 

not scruplé, ™ ful sway 
doctrine the more power 

ae Ititude, to encourage 

over the mu itv. by pretend- 

superstitious credulity, by ee i 
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on several occasions, he professed 
to perform miracles 

The enlightened Cicero, who so 
completely saw through the impo- 
sitions which were practised on 
the Roman people, as to say, that 


he wondered how the Aarusfiices, 


when they looked each other in the 
face, could refrain from laughing, 
nevertheless, did not scruple to lend 
his assistance towards carrying. on 
the deception. 

Even the sacred school of christi- 
anity has furnished abundant exam- 
ples of error, designedly countenan- 
ced and propagated by great and 
good men. False miracles have, 
through a long course of ages, been 
éxhibited on the ecclesiastical thea- 
tre, by catholic christian priests. 
"The laity are still, in varicus chris- 
tian churches, both Romish and pro- 
testant, taught to embrace tenets, 
and to practise ceremonies, which 
candour, with its utmost effort, can- 
not suppose to be universally be- 
lieved and reverenced by the clergy. 
Discourses are written, and lectures 
are read, to apologize for subscrip- 
tions to articles of faith, which are 
not throughout, and in their obvious 
sense, believed. Church benefices 
are retained by men of amiable 
manners, and, in other respects, of 
strict probity, who, nevertheless, do 
not scruple to disavow their belief 
in many parts of the formularies to 
which they have solemnly declared 
their assent, and thus, inconsistently 
enough, support with one hand that 
system of error, real or supposed, 
which they pull down with the other. 
Hoadley preached a sermon against 
ehurch authority, which put the 
whole English nation in a ferment, 
and yet continued in his sce. Clarke 
wrote against the doctrine of the 
trinity, and vet continued to read 
the litany. Blackburne wrote The 
Confessional, and yet kept the pre- 
ferment which he held by subscrip- 
tion to the thirty-nine articles. 

If great and good men have thus 
contributed to the support and pro- 
pagation of error, it must have been 
sheir serious opinion, that there are 
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cases in which error ought to be 
supported and propagated. 


Pro quesitore. 


After all the fine-spun theories of 
morals which have been advanced 
by ingenious men, it is now pretty 
generally agreed, that there is no 
other satisfactory criterion of moral 
action than its tendency to produce 
happiness. No action, therefore, 
which has this tendency ought to be 
pronounced immoral. If, by any 
means, I create in the mind of ano- 
ther a judgment, or opinion, which 
1 know, or believe, to be false, I 
am, it is true, imposing upon him 
error in the shape of truth; but if 
Iam, at the same time, impressing 
his mind with a conviction which 
will probably have a beneficial influ- 
ence upon his conduct, | am doing 
him good, or performing towards 
him a benevolent and virtuous ac- 
tion. The beneficial effect is the 
same, whether my words, which 
produced it, correspond to the ab- 
stract truth of things or not. 

Abstract truth, or falsehood, must, 
it is granted, always exist with re- 
spect to every possible proposition ; 
for every supposable thing either is, 
or is not: but universal experience 
has shown, that the knowledge of 
truth is an attainment of extreme 
difficulty. “he depth at which truth 
lies is proverbial. Who is certain, 
after all his labour, that he has 
brought it up from the well? What 
appears truth to me, appears error 
to another. Why, then, follow so 
uncertain a guide as my own judg- 
ment of what is true, when I can so 
much more easily determine’ from 
observation, what is useful? If lam 
satisfied that my instructions are, 
on the whole, useful, why disturb 
myself because they have in them, 
unavoidably, a mixture of apparent 
error? 

We necessarily imbine error with 
our infant breath. Errors innume- 
rable are forced upon our judgment 
by the report of others, by our ova 
senses, by the customs and habits or 
society, and even by its wisest insti+ 
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tutions. Why should we attempt to 
avoid that which is evidently a part 
of the great plan of nature? Why 
not co-operate with its general laws, 
by rendering men’s unavoidable er- 
rors productive of good ? 

Whether it be possible for human 
nature to become altogether the 
pupil of truth; whether it be pos- 
sible to put all men in possession of 
a sufficient stock of certain know- 
ledge, to become the basis of indi- 
vidual and social happiness, may 
admit of doubt ; but, in the present 
state of the world, it can scarcely 
be questioned, that it is impractica- 
ble to conduct its affairs without 
giving encouragement and support 
to error. Whenever the magistrate 
has made himself the judge of ab- 
stract truth, and professed to take 
it under his patronage, by giving a 
formal establishment to ane set of 
opinions in preference to another, 
he has adopted a system productive 
of incalculable mischiefs. This is 
equally true, whether the system 
has been adopted in a Romish con- 
clave, a British council, or a French 
convention ; and the man who pro- 
jects or supports this system, whe- 
ther he bea Bonner ora Robespierre, 
whether he be a Burke or a Con- 
dorcet, is, unquestionably, a perse- 
cutor. ‘The magistrate whose sole 
object is the public good, in order 
to preserve the public tranquillity, 
and secure to every individual the 
first right of a rational being, that 
of exercising his reason without re- 
straint, ought to afford equal patro- 
nage, or at least equal protection, 
to all public instructors, although it 
may be very evident that, in doing 
this, he must, in many cases, give 
countenance and encouragement to 
the propagation of error ; his busi- 
ness is to consider not what is true, 
but what is useful, and even error 
may, in certain circumstances, be 
useful. 

This usefulness of error has, in 
many instances, been experimentally 
proved. In all ages, the multitude 
have been kept in awe by fictions 
addressed to the imagination and 
passions. What effect would the 
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ancient metaphysical philosophers 
of india have procuced on the minds 
of the people by their abstract spe- 
culations, concerning the divine na- 
ture and attributes, if they had not 
personified the operations of Deity 
under the names of Brahma, Vish- 
nou. and Sheva, and exhibited them 
to the fancy in fables and images? 
Among the Greeks and Romans, 
what would Plato’s beauty and good, 
or Tully’s honestum, have done to 
keep the world in order, without 
the fables and ceremonies of the 
pagan religion ; without priests and 
augurs ; without the Elysian Fields 
and the shades of Tartarus ? 

In fine, let the most correct phi- 
losopher ask himself, Whether, in 
his ordinary intercourse with man- 
kind, he does not find himself under 
the necessity of accommodating him- 
self to their habits of thinking, and, 
by the terms which he uses, to en- 
courage opinions which he thinks 
erroneous? Is there a disciple of 
Berkeley, of Hartley, or of Hume, 
who, while he plumes himself upon 
thinking with the wise, does not 
condescend to speak with the vul- 
gar, and hereby to support and 
countenance error ? 


E contra. 


Withont entering into the general 
question concerning the foundation of 
morals, and even admitting utility to 
be the measure of virtue, it may be 
confidently asked, whether an inva- 
riable adherence to moral truth, or 
veracity, be not, at least, as likely 
to be useful to mankind, as the vio- 
lation of this law of morality, in the 
wilful propagation of error? Whe- 
ther the love of truth be woven into 
the original fabric of the human 
mind, or whether it be the result of 
a series of unavoidable associations, 
it cannot be doubted that it is natural 
toman. No good man ever violates 
it without reluctance. Few mer- 
chants take a custom-house oath, 
which they know to be not strictly 
true, without wishing that they might 
be excused. An English clergyman, 
who subscribes the thirty-nine ar- 
ticles with a secret consciousness 
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that they do not perfectly coincide 
with his sentiments, must feel an 
uneasy pressure as he enters the 
narrow door, and, notwithstanding 
the usefulness of the edifice to which 
he is admitted, must wish the pas- 
sage into it enlarged. These are 
right and laudable feelings ; and it 
is by no means certain, that mankind 
have ever been benefited by counte- 
racting them. 

If the certain knowledge of ab- 
stract truth be a difficult attainment, 
it is not less difficult to determine, 
with certainty, what will be, on the 
whole, useful. ‘The general good is 
a vast object, and comprehends an 
endless variety of complicated rela- 
tions and circumstances, in which 
the mind is in as much danger of 
being lost, as in the labyrinth of a 
speculative truth. Because the whole 
field of knowledge does not lie open 
to the human understanding, it is 
not to be inferred that man is inca- 
pable of possessing himself of suffi- 
cient knowledge to secure his hap- 
piness, without calling in the aid of 
error: nor ought the mistakes and 
errors into which men fall before 
they acquire the perfect use of their 
reason, or while they neglect to ex- 
ercise it, be an argument for the 
deliberate and systematic propaga- 
tion of error among beings to whom 
yeason is given for the very purpose 
of correcting error. 

The exclusive patronage of any 
particular system of opinions, under 
the notion of supporting the cause 
of truth, is an exercise of civil pow- 
er which always has been, and al- 
ways must be, injurious to society ; 
but any interference of magistracy 
for the purpose of encouraging and 
supporting a system which the ma- 
gistrates themselves believe to be 
founded ‘in error, in expectation 
that it will furnish useful instru- 


ments of controul, is, at least, equal- 
ly injurious. 

If the magistrate affords equal 
protection and encouragement to 
instructors of all classes, he per- 
mits, it is true, the dissemination 
of false principles, but he does not, 


in reality, patronize and propagate 
error ; for nothing so certainly pro- 
motes the discovery and propaga- 
tion of truth, as the unlimited free- 
dom of discussion. Whatever is for 
the public good, it is the business of 
the magistrate to encourage ; but ex- 
perience has proved, that the pub- 
lic good is not promoted either by 
the patronage of any specific system 
of supposed truth, or the propaga- 
tion of error: it must, therefore, 
be his duty to leave truth and error 
a clear field of contest, with no other 
interference than may be necessary 
to bring together skilful combatants, 
and to secure them fair play. 

The interference, either of the 
magistrate or the priesthood, in fa- 
vour of error, has never beer: pro- 
ductive of good. The ingenious de- 
vices of the Indian brahmins, to 
amuse the people with splendid fic- 
tions, what effects have they produ- 
ced for which the people have reason 
to thank them? They have esta- 
blished the most debasing system of 
servility ; they have confounded mo- 
ral obligation with childish supersti- 
tion ; they have created an unnatural 
separation between man and man, 
by dividing society into distinct casts, 
productive, on the one part, of inso- 
lent tyranny, on the other, of abject 
and wretched slavery. Similar con- 
sequences, though, perhaps, in an 
inferior degree, have followed from 
similar systems of imposition in other 
countries ; and if, in any instance, 
good effects have been produced, by 
institutions founded in error, it has 
been owing, not to the error, but 
to the truth incorporated with it: 
for, perhaps, no system has ever 
been established so erroneous as not 
to contain some true and useful prin- 
ciples of religion and morality. 

In every age and country, the 
multitude have possessed a sufficient 
share of understanding to be capa- 
ble of receiving, from their more 
enlightened brethren, a plain and 
simple state of facts, with their 
obvious conclusions, as the ground 
of general maxims for the conduct 
of life: and, in order to render men 
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virtuous, nothing more seems neces- 
sary than to convince them, from 
the known nature of things, and from 
certain experience, that it is their 
interest to be so. Had this experi- 
ment been fairly tried, through the 
long course of ages, it is iinpossible 
to say to what degree of wisdom and 
happiness men might, by this time, 
have attained. 

It is not only contrary to experi- 
ence, but to the nature of things, that 
error should be productive of good. 
In the strict language of philosophy, 
truth and good are one. ‘To treat 
every being and object according to 
its true nature, qualities, and rela- 
tions, must be to render it, as much 
as possible, useful. Every error in 
judgment, concerning the nature of 
things, must open the way to some 
error in conduct, and, consequently, 
be injurious, 

To suppose that error should pro- 
duce good, appears almost as palpa- 
ble an absurdity, as to make darkness 
the parent of light. It may, there- 
fore, be concluded, that no attempt 
to impose on mankind, by propagat- 
ing error, either * is,” or, “ can 
come to good ;” and that where ap- 
pearances of this kind arise, they 
are the mistakes of misapprehen- 
sion, or the self-created illusions of 
a timid or selfish mind. 

Prudent men will tread the ground 
of new opinions with cautious steps ; 
modest men will judge with delibe- 
ration, and assert with diffidence ; 
and polite men will not unnecessa- 
rily deviate from the established 
forms of language: but good men 
will always preter truth to error ; 
and wise men will not be easily per- 
suaded, that truth may not be safe- 
ly trusted with the great charge of 
making the world happy. If the glo- 
rious day should ever arrive, in 
which the clouds of error shall be 
cleared away, it will, we doubt not, 
be seen, that truth is a luminary suf- 
ficiently bright to show mankind the 
path to happiness, 
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PRESENT INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
JEWS. 


THE following is an abstract of 
the answers made by the great con- 
gregation of the Jews at Paris, to the 
questions put to them by the French 
government. ‘Though these respon- 
ses extend to a small number of ob- 
jects, they are extremely curious 
and valuable, considered as an ac- 
count of the Jews given by the high- 
est authority, after the deepest deli- 
beration among themseives. 

It is not lawful for the Jews to 
take more than one wife. They ge- 
nerally comply with the laws of the 
European states in which they re- 
side, and those forbidding polygamy, 
the Jews comply with those laws. 

Moses did nct expressly command 
to marry more than one, neither did 
he forbid it. ‘Taking it for granted 
that such a thing would happen, he 
regulates the portions of children of 
different wives. Though polygamy 
was tolerated in the east, the an- 
cients prescribe to the Jews not to 
marry more than one woman, unless 
their substance afforded the means 
of providing for more, and their is- 
sue. It was different in the west, 
where, desirous of conforming to the 
usages of the nations among which 
they settled, the Jews generally re- 
nounced polygamy. Some few indi- 
viduals, however, still following that 
practice, a synod was convened at 
Worms, in the eleventh century, in 
which the rabbi Guershon presided, 
composed of one hundred rabbies. 
This assembly pronounced an ana- 
thema against every Israelite who 
should thereafter marry more than 
one woman: this prohibition, se- 
conded by the influence of European 
manners and laws, has been obeyed 
ever since, 

Divorce is allowed by the law of 
Moses, but it is not valid unless pre- 
viously decided by the tribunals, ac- 
cording to the laws of France. Sub- 
mission to the laws of the prince is 
the first duty of all Jews, and it 
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is a fundamental maxim adopted 
among them, that, in whatever re- 
lates to civil and political concerns, 
the laws of the state shall be para- 
mount. Before they enjoyed in France 
the same rights as other citizens, 
and when by special acts of the 
state, which permitted them to go- 
vern themselves in conformity with 
their religious customs, they had the 
liberty of divorcing their wives, it 
was very rarely used. Since the 
revolution, they have entirely con- 


‘formed to the French laws; and, 


when admitted to the rights of ci- 
tizenship, the rabbies and princi- 
pal Jews of France appeared before 
the local municipalities, and took 
the oath, strictly to conform in all 
things to the laws of France, and to 
have no other rule in the adjustment 
of their civil concerns. Thus they 
can no Jonger consider divorce pro- 
nounced by their rabbies as valid, 
since to be so it must be previously 
pronounced by the civil tribunals of 
the state. 

Inasmuch as the rabbies, by a de- 
cree of the consuls, were forbidden 
to administer the marriage ceremo- 
ny, unless the parties could show 
that they were previously married 
by a municipal officer, so, in like 
manner, they cannot pronounce di- 
vorce, unless previously pronounced 
by the civil authority. If even this 
decree did not decide the point, the 
sentence of the rabbies would not be 
valid, as the law, in regard to civil 
concerns, would be superior, to 
which either of the parties would 
have the right of appealing: from all 
which it results, that the sentence of 
the rabbi, without the sanction of 
the civil law, cannot be valid. And 
it is farther evident, that, since the 
Jews marry before the civil magis- 
trate, no Jew, who respects his 
religion, can repudiate his wife, un- 
less by double divorce ; and on which 
account it is asserted, that the law 
of Moses is pertectly conformable to 
the civil law. 

The law does not say that a Jew- 
ess shall not marry a christian, nor 
a christian woman a Jew ; neither 
does it declare that the Jews can 


only marry among themselves.— 
The law forbids only marriages with 
the seven Canaanean nations, with 
Ammon, Moab, and the’ Egyptians. 
The prohibition with the seven na- 
tions is absolute; that respecting 
Ammon and Moab is, according te 
the laws of the talmud,confined tothe 
men, and not to the women, but it is 
believed that the latter ought to have 
embraced the Jewish religion. The 
law concerning the Egyptians is con- 
fined to the third generation. The 
prohibition is strictly applicable to 
the nations who worship idols. The 
talmud declares formally, that the 
modern nations are not idolators, see- 
ing that they, as we do, worship the 
Lord God of heaven and earth ; 
hence many marriages have taken 
place between Jews and christians, 
in France, Spain, and Germany.— 
These marriages were permitted or 
prohibited by the princes in whose 
kingdoms or states the Jews resid- 
ed ; some such marriages are to be 
found in France at present ; yet we 
cannot conceal that these marriages 
are against the opinion of the rab- 
bies ; according to their tenets, it is 
held that, in the acceptance of the 
talmud, a marriage requires religi- 
ous ceremonies called kidusckin, and 
the nuptial blessings; and as no mar- 
riage is valid in point of religion, if 
the said ceremonies are not perform- 
ed, it is evident that no such mar- 
riage can take place between two in- 
dividuals who should not both consi- 
der the said ceremony sacred: in 
which case they might separate 
again, without being under the ne- 
cessity of applying to their church 
for divorce. ‘They would be consi- 
dered as civilly, but not religiously, 
married. Such is the opinion of the 
rabbies, members of the assembly, 
and they would in general be not more 
inclined to celebrate the nuptials of 
a christian woman with a Jew, or of 
a Jewess, than the Roman catholic 
priests would be disposed to conse- 
crate such a marriage. 

The rabbies, however, confess that 
a Jew who marries a christian wo- 
man, does not therefore cease to be 
a Jew in the opinion of his co-reli- 
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gionists, the same as he who mar- 
ries a Jewess civilly, and not accord- 
ing to the precepts of the religion. 

The Jews consider Frenchmen as 
brothers, and not as foreigners, and 
this mode of considering them is 
in conformity with the principles of 
the law of Moses. 

At the time when the Israelites 
existed as a nation, their legislator 
prescribed to them, to love. the 
stranger as their brother: “ remem- 
ber,” said he to them, * that you 
have been strangers in Egypt.”— 
Respect and kindness towards stran- 
gers are not only recommended by 
Moses, as a mere practical duty of 
social morality, but commanded by 
God himself. “ When getting in 
your harvest,’ said he to them, * do 
not go back to gather the gleanings ; 
leave them for poor strangers, and 
the widow; do not ill-treat the 
stranger, do him no injury, love 
him and give him bread, supply him 
with clothes: if he want, 1 am the 
everlasting, your God, the everlast- 
ing lover of strangers.” 

To those sentitnents of benevo- 
lence, Moses adds the love of man- 
kind in general. “ Love thy equal 
as thyselt.” David also expresses 
himself, “ the Lord our God is all 
goodness, his mercy extends over all 
his works.” 

A talmudist says, “* we are oblig- 
ed to love as brothers, to visit the 
sick, to bury the dead, and to assist 
the poor or the stranger, the same 
as if they were Israelites, whatever 
may be their opinions, ‘There is in 
truth no act which a true Israclite 
ought not to perform towardsastran- 
ger.’ His principles are, to forsake 
idolatry, not to blaspheme, not to 
commit adultery, not to kill or wound 
a fellow creature, not to rob, nor de- 
ceive, and to maintain justice. All 
our principles therefore make it a 
duty for us to love the French as 
brothers, 

A pagan once required of the rab- 
bi Hille, information respecting the 
Jewish religion, and to be briefly in- 
formed of its principles. He receiv- 
ed the tollowing reply : ** Do not to 
thy feliow-creature that which thou 
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would not should be done ufto thee.” 
This is the true religion, the rest is 
but consequence. A religion which 
prescribes to love the stranger, 
which recommends the practice of 
all the social virtues, enjoins us to 
love a fellow-citizen as a brother.— 
How can we consider them other- 
wise ? We inhabit the same soil, we 
are ruled and protected by the same 
government, enjoy the same privile- 
ges, and fulfil the same duties. 

The relations which the law pre- 
scribes to those who are not of the 
Jewish creed, are the same as from 
one Jew to another. We acknow- 
ledge no other difference but that of 
worshipping God, each in his own 
way ; and we believe this differing 
does not displease the God of heaven 
and earth. 

Men who have adopted a country 
in which they have resided during 
several generations, who, under the 
restraints of particular laws which 
abridged their civil rights, had 
affection enough for that coun- 
try to prefer the misfortune of not 
partaking the rights and privileges 
of the other citizens to that of leav- 
ing her, cannot now consider them- 
selves in France but as Frenchmen. 
The obligation of defending her ap- 
pears to them a duty both honoura- 
ble and natural. Jeremiah, chapter 
29, ** tells the Jews to consider Ba- 
bylon as their native country, al- 
though they were to remain there 
but seventy years. He recommends 
to them to clear the iand, to build 
houses, to sow, and plant.” They 
followed his advice in such a man- 
ner, that Esdras, chapter 1, says 
* that when Cyrus gave them leave 
to return to Jerusalem, in order to 
rebuild the second temple, no more 
than 40,560 left Babylon, and that 
these were chiefly roletatre, all the 
rich having remained in that city.’? 
‘The love ot the Jews for their coun- 
try, is a feeling so natural and soar- 
dent, and so much unconnected with 
their religious faith, that a French 
Jew, when in England, though in the 
midst of other Jews, considers him- 
self as a stranger; and the same 
takes place wien an English Jew 
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comes to France. This feeling pre- 
vails so much against the spirit of 
religion, that French Jews have been 
see in the late wars fighting to the 
utmost against German Jews, who 
were opposed to them. 

Since the revolution, in all places 
where the Jews are sufficient in 
number to support a rabbi, he is 
chosen by the heads of families, who 
examine into his morality and ca- 
pacity. 

The rabbies have no jurisdiction 
of police over the Jews. ‘Fhe term 
rabbi is found no where in the law 
of Moses, nor did it exist in the time 
of the first temple ; the first mention 
of rabbi is to be found towards the 
end of the second temple. The Jews 
were governed in those days by san- 
hedrins, or tribunals. ‘There was 
one superior tribunal called the grand 
sanhedrin, which held its sitting in 
Jerusalem, and was composed of se- 
venty-one judges ‘There were in- 
ferior tribunals, for police and civil 
affairs, these were composed of three 
judges ; and there was another tri- 
bunal composed of twenty-three jud- 
ges, which determined matters of 
more importance, and were called 
the inferior sanhedrins. The term 
of rabbi is noticed for the first time 
in the Aiisna and Zalmud, and is 
there used to denote a doctor of laws 
hence a man who was learned was 
commonly called rabbi. After being 
dispersed, the Israelites formed 
small communities in those places 
where they were permitted to settle, 
and there,a rabbi, assisted by two 
doctors, called Jesdins, formed a tri- 
bunal, and decided matters relative 
to the Jews. The rabbi was presi- 
dent, and the doctors were judges 
or assistants. These tribunals, how- 
ever, were at all times held under 
the permission and pleasure of the 
government under which they lived, 
that is, they had no independent ju- 
diciary. 

None of those tribunals of rabbies 
are to be found at this time in France 
or Italy since the revolution. The 
Jews after that epocha became citi- 
gens, and conformed thewiselves in 
all things to the laws of the state.— 
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The functions of the rabbies in the 
places where they are established, 
are confined to the duties of preach- 
ing, celebrating marriages, and pro~ 
nouncing divorces. In places where 
there is no rabbi, any Jew learned in 
his religion may, agreeable to the 
law, consecrate a marriage, with- 
out the assistance of a rabbi, whick 
is an inconsistency, the evil conse- 
quences of which ought to be reme- 
died, by extending the prohibition of 
the rabbies, made by the arrette of 
the consuls, to every other person 
who may be applied to, to consecrate 
amarriage. As for what concerns 
the judiciary police among them- 
selves, they can have none, since 
there is no constituted ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, nor any subordination of 
religious functions. 

Supposing the rabbies to possess 
any judicary jurisdiction at this time 
(the contrary of which is the fact), 
or that there are any particular 
form of election, they must be the ef- 
fect of custom, and not by the autho- 
rity of law. 

There are no professions which 
the laws of the Jews forbid ; on the 
contrary, the Talmud (Kidusechem, 
chapter 1) declares positively, that 
the father of a family, who does not 
bring up his child to a trade, brings 
him up to be a highwayman. 

The law of the Jews forbids them 
to take usury of their brethren.— 
Deuteronomy, chapter 23, verse 19, 
“ You shall not lend on interest to 
your brother, neither money, nor 
grains, nor any thing whatsoever.” 

The Hebrew word neche/, which 
has been translated by the word usu- 
ry, has been wrongly explained. It 
siynifies in the Hebrew tongue, “ any 
interest,” and not a usurious inte- 
rest: ithas not, therefore, the sig- 
nification which is now applied to 
the word usury. Itis even impossi- 
ble that it could have that significa- 
tion, for that expression is relative, 
and there is nothing in the text 
which expresses its relation. 

What do we understand by the 
French word usury ¢ is it not an in- 
terest higher than the rate fixed by 
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if the law of Moses has not fixed 
that rate, is it possible that the He- 
brew word should signify an illegal 
interest ? 

The word nechei is in the Hebrew 
tongue what the word /foenus is in 
the Latin. 

In order therefore to induce one 
to believe that this. word signifies 
usury, there ought to be another 
word which would signify interest ; 
and since that word does not exist, 
all interest is usury, and all usury 
is interest. What view may the le- 
gislator have had, when he forbade 
the Hebrews to take interest from 
one another? It was certainly to 
bring the ties of brotherhood closer 
among them, and to induce them to 
assist each other from motives of be- 
nevolence. 

The first object was to establish 
among them equality of property, 
and mediocrity of private wealth, in 
consequence of which, the sabbatic 
and jubilee years were established ; 
the former to take place every se- 
ven, and the latter every fiftv years. 
The sabbatic year abolished all 
debts, and the jubilee restored all 
the property which had been sold or 
alienated. It was easy to foresee 
that difference of soil, more or Jess 
industry, and the common calamities 
of life, which would occur, would 
naturally produce inequality of pro- 
perty, and that the unfortunate Is- 
raelite would require the assistance 
of the more fortunate. Moses did 
not wish that the Jatter should pro- 
fit by the misfortune of the former, 
and that he should increase his mis- 
fortunes, by making him pay for the 
aid which the unfortunate should 
be compelled to ask, and become 
more opulent, as the other became 
poorer, and therefore he says, “ you 
shall not lend on interest to your 
brother.” But what loans could the 
Jews make to each other in times like 
those? they had no commerce, and 
but little money was in circulation, 
and then property was more equally 
divided. It could be nothing else but 
a few bushels of grain, some cattle, 
or a few utensils of-husbandry, which 
Moses commanded to be loaned gra- 
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tis. He wished his people to be a 
people of husbandmen. Long af- 
ter the time of Moses, and although 
Judea was situated near the sea, in- 
habited by the Tyrians, Syrians, and 
other commercial and maritime peo- 
ple, the Hebrews did not engage in 
commerce. All the ordinances of 
their legislator seem to divert them 
from commerce, 

This prohibition of Moses is there- 
fore not to be considered as a prin- 
ciple of commerce, but merely as a 
principle of charity; according to 
the talmud, the loan is only consi- 
dered as neighbourly,and as granted 
to one in want; if it was granted to 
a merchant, and if he was a Jew, it 
would be lawful to grant it under the 
condition of advantage, equivalent 
to the risk. The word usury had 
formerly no opprobrious significa- 
tion, it merely signified any interest. 
A simple loan on interest was not 
only prohibited between Jews, but 
between Jews and persons of other 
religions. It must be free and gra- 
tuitous, whenever it has for its object 
to serve him who required it, and 
was not made for the purposes of 
commerce. 

It ought, however, to be rememe 
bered, that these wise and wholesome 
regulations were made at a remote 
period from the present, and when 
the Jews existed as a distinct nation. 

But when this unhappy people 
were dispersed among the nations of 
the earth, the duties and obligations 
imposed on them by their legista- 
tor, while in Palestine, naturally 
ceased with the changes of their con- 
dition ; and although they delight in 
the principles of the law, yet, as the 
reasons for the law have ceased, 
they do not now hesitate to lend mo- 
ney on interest to trading Jews, as 
well as other persons of different re- 
ligions. 

Usury, considered as the smallest 
interest, is less a principle of com- 
merce, than of charity and benevo- 
lence, and in this view it is equally 
prohibited by Moses and by the tal- 
mud, and this prohibition extends as 
well to our country men, who do not 
profess the Jewish religion, as to those 
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who do. The spirit of the law, which 
permits us to take interest of a stran- 
ger, evidently applies to the nations 
with whom we are engaged in com- 
merce, otherwise a palpable contra- 
diction would be perceived in the 
following, and twenty other passa- 
ges of the holy writings : “ Love the 
stranger, because the Lord our God 
loves the stranger; give him food 
and raiment. ‘There shall be but 
one law for you, and for the stran- 
ger who resides among you, Let 
justice be equally administered to 
the stranger as among yourselves. 
Cursed be they that do the least 
wrong to the stranger; treat the 
stranger as yourself.” 

The restriction then was applica- 
ble to the stranger, who resided in 
Israel: the scripture puts him un- 
der the safety of God. The stran- 
ger.is a sacred guest, whom God has 
commanded us to treat as the widow 
and the orphan. It is evident then 
that the text which says, “ extraneo 

Senerabis et fratri tuo non fenera- 
bis,’ is applied only to foreign na- 
tions, with whom we are engaged.in 
commerce ; and in this sense the 
scripture, while allowing interest to 
be taken from the stranger, does not 
mean excessive interest, oppressive 
to him who pays, and scandalous to 
him who receives it. * Won licuisse 
Israelites,’ say the doctors, “ usi- 
ras immoderatas exigere ab extra- 
neis, etiam divitibys, res est fer se 
nota.” 

Moses being the legislator of the 
Jews, was not so for the world. The 
jaws which he gave to the people 
confided to him by God, could not be 
supposed to be law for all the world. 
* You shall not take any interest 
from your brethren.” What secu- 
rity had he that in the relations 
which were to be formed between 
the Jews and foreign nations, that 
the latter would renounce the cus- 
toms of commerce, and lend the 
Jews without interest ? It could not 
be supposed that he would sacrifice 
the interests of his own people, who 
were poor, for the purpose of enrich- 
ing foreign nations. It is absurd to 
blame him for the restriction madc 
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in his precept of the Deuteronomy. 
What legislator would not have con- 
sidered it as a principle of natural 
reciprocity ? How greatly superior 
in this instance is the legislation of 
Moses! how much more simple, 
more noble, more just, and more hu- 
mane than that of the Greeks and 
Romans! Were there ever seen 
among the ancient Jews any of those 
scandalous and cruel scenes occa- 
sion by inexorable creditors ? Were 
there among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans any of those frequent abolition 
of debts, for the purpose of saving 
numbers of miserable people, redu- 
ced to wretchedness, and driven 
to despair, by the exactions of the 
pretors, as were seen among the 
Jews? 

The legislation of Moses and its 
interpreters have, with a laudable 
philanthrophy, distinguished the dif- 
ferent uses of borrowed money. If 
it is borrowed for the support of the 
family, the interest is prohibited.— 
It is permitted when the loan is 
made for commercial 
which endanger the capital of the 
lender. This interest is permitted 
even from Jew to Jew. Lend to the 
froor, says Moses. Gratitude is in this 
case the only interest, and the re- 
ward for the service rendered is the 
satisfaction of having rendered it.— 
It is quite different with regard to 
the rich, who employ large capital 
in extensive tradt; in this case he 
allows the lender to become an asso- 
ciate with the borrower ; and since 
there was scarcely any trade among 
the Israelites, who were exclusively 
engaged in agriculture, and since 
what trade there was was carried 
on with foreigners, that is to say, 
with neighbouring nations, it was to 
partake with them inthe profits aris- 
ing therefrom. 

This caused M. de Clermont Ton- 
nere to deliver these remarkable 
words in the constituent assembly : 
“ Usury, it is said, is permitted to 
the Jews. ‘This assertion rests only 
on the false interpretation of a prin- 
ciple of benevolence and fraternity, 
which forbids them to lend on inte- 
rest to each other. This opinion is 
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‘hat of Puffendorf, and of many ju- 
rjsprudists, -It is incontrovertible 
that interest is permitted among 
Jews when it is for mercantile pur- 
poses, in which the lender, by run- 
ning a share of the hazards which 
the borrewer runs, associates himself 
also with him for his profits. This 
is the opinion of all the Jewish doc- 
tors.” 

The opinion contrary to social 
morality which a rabbi may have gi- 
ven, can by no means induce one to 
judge unfavourably of the Jewish doc- 
trine in general, any more than simi- 
lar ideas pronounced by catholic the- 
ologists would influence the evange- 
lical doctrines. 

The same may be said of the im- 
putation spread against the He- 
brews, that they have a propensity 
for the infamous trade of usury. It 
cannot be denied that there are some, 
yet a very insignificant number, who 
follow that shameful commerce pro- 
hibited by the law; but if very few 
deviate in that regard from the law, 
is it not unjust to charge 100,000 
individuals with the same vice? 
Would it not be unjust to charge 
all the christians with the same, be- 
cause some are guilty thereof ? 


For the Literary Magazine, 


Q9N THE MERITS OF THE FOUND- 
ERS OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. 


AMONG the many evils which 
the French revolution has inflicted 
on mankind, the most deplorable, 
perhaps, both in extent and dura- 
tion, consists in the injury which it 
has done to the cause of rational 
freedom, and the discredit in which 
it has involved the principles of 
political philosophy. The warnings 
derived from the misfortunes of that 
country, and the lessons which may 
still be read in the tragical conse- 
quences of her temerity, are memo- 
rable, no doubt, and important: but 
they are such as are presented to 
us by the history of every period of 
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the world; and the emotions by 
which they have been impressed 
are in this case too violent to let 
their import and application be 
properly distinguished. From the 
miscarriage of a*scheme of frantic 
innovation, we conceive an unrea- 
sonable and undiscriminating dread 
of all change or reform. The failure 
of an attempt to make government 
perfect, reconciles us to imperfec- 
tions that might easily be removed ; 
and the miserable consequences of 
treating every thing as prejudice 
and injustice, which could not be 
reconciled to a system of fantastic 
equality, has given strength to pre- 
judices, and sanction to abuses, which 
were gradually wearing away before 
the progress of reason and philoso- 
phy. The French revolution has 
thrown us back half a century in 
the course of political improvement, 
and driven us to cling once more, 
with superstitious terror, at the feet 
of those idols from which we had 
been nearly reclaimed by the lessons 
of a milder philosophy. When we 
look round on the wreck and ruin 
which the whirlwind has scattered 
over our prospect, we tremble at 
the rising gale, and shrink even 
from the wholesome air that stirs 
the fig leaf on our porch. ‘Terrified 
and disgusted with the brawls and 
midnight murders which proceed 
from inebriety, we are almost incli- 
ned to deny ourselves the pleasures 
of a generous hospitality ; and scarce- 
ly venture to diffuse the comforts of 
light or of warmth in our dwellings, 
when we turn our eyes on the devas- 
tation which the flames have com- 
mitted around us. 

The same circumstances which 
lead us to confound what is salutary 
with what is pernicious in political 
forms have also perverted our judg- 
ment on the characters of those 
connected with these memorable 
occurrences. The tide of popular 
favour, which ran at one time with 
a dangerous and headlong violence 
to the side of innovation and political 
experiment, has now set, perhaps 
too strongly, in an opposite direc- 
tion ; and the same misguiding p.s- 
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sions that placed factious and selfish 
men on a level with patriots and 
heroes, has now ranked the blame- 
Jess and the enlightened in the herd 
of murderers and madmen. 

There are two @ sses of men in 
particular, to whom the revolution 
has thus done injustice, and who 
hare been made to share in some 
measure the infamy of its most de- 
testable agents, in consequence of 
venial errors, and in spite of extra- 
ordinary merits. There are none 
indeed who made a figure in its more 
advanced stages, that may not be 
left, without any breach of charity, 
to the vengeance of public opinion ; 
and both the meritorious or at least 
innocent classes of persons only ex- 
isted, accordingly, at the period of 
its commencement. These were the 
philosophers or speculatists who in- 
culcated a love of liberty and a desire 
of reform by their writings and con- 
versation ; and the virtuous and mo- 
derate, who attempted to ac¢ on these 
priuciples at the opening of the re- 
volution, and countenanced or sug- 
gesied those measures by which the 
ancient frame of government was 
finziiy dissolved. To confound either 
of these classes with the monsters 
by whom they were succeeded, it 
would be necessary to forget that 
thev were in reality their most 
strenuous opponents, and their ear- 
liest victims. If they were instru- 
mental in conjuring up the tempest, 
we may at least presume that their 
co-operation was granted in ignor- 
ance, since they were the first to 
fall before it; and can scarcely be 
supposed to have either foreseen 
or intended those consequences, in 
which their own ruin was so inevi- 
tably involved. That they are charg- 
able with imprudence and presump- 
tion may be admitted, though, with 
regard to many of them, it would be 
no easy task, perhaps, to point out 
by what conduct they could have 
avoided such an imputation; and 
this charge, it is manifest, ought at 
any rate to be kept carefully sepa- 
yate from that of guilt. Benevolent 
intentions, theugh alloyed by vanity, 
and misguided by ignorance, can ne- 
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ver become the objects of the highest 
moral condemnation; and enthus}- 
asm itself, though it does the work of 
devils, oug!it still to be distinguish- 
ed from treachery or malice. The 
knightly adventurer, who broke the 
chains of the galley-slaves, purely 
that they might enjoy their deliver- 
ance from bondage, will always be 
regarded with other feelings than 
the robber who freed them to re- 
cruit the ranks of his banditti. 

lf we examine impartially the ex- 
tent of the participation, fairly im- 
putable to the fAzlosofihers, in the 
crimes and miseries of the revo- 
lution, and endeavour to ascertain 
how far they were responsible for 
its Consequences, or deserve cen- 
sure for their exertions, we shall be 
obliged to acquit the greater part of 
any mischievous intention, and to 
conclude, that there was nothing in 
the conduct of the majority which 
should expose them.-to blame, or 
deprive them of the credit which 
they would have certainly enjoved, 
but for consequences which they 
could not foresee. .For those who, 
with intentions equally blameless, 
attempted to carry into execution 
the projects which had been sug- 
gested by the others, and actually 
engaged in measures which could 
not fail to terminate in important 
changes, it will not be easy to make 
so satisfactory an apology. What 
is written may be corrected ; but 
what is done cannot be recalled: a 
rash and injudicious publication na- 
turally calls forth a host of answers ; 
and where the subject of discussion 
is such as excites a very powerful 
juterest, the cause of truth is not 
alwavs least effectually served by 
her opponents. But the errors of 
cabinets and legislatures have other 
consequences, and other confutations, 
‘They are answered by insurrections, 
and confuted by conspiracies; a pa 
radox which might have been main- 
tained by an author, without any 
other loss than thatof a little leisure, 
and ink, and paper, can only be sup- 
ported by a minister at the expence 
of the lives and the liberties of a 
nation. It is evident, therefore, that 
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the precipitation of a legislator can 
never admit of the same excuse 
with that of a speculative inquirer ; 
that the same confidence in his opi- 
nions, which justifies the former in 
maintaining them to the world, will 
never justify the other in suspending 
the happiness of his country on the 
issue of their truth ; and that he, 
in particular, subjects himself to a 
tremendous responsibility, who vo- 
luntarily takes on himself the new- 
modelling of an ancient constitution. 
Much praise is due to the virtuous 
and enlightened men who abound- 
ed in the constituent assembly of 
France. The motives of many of 
them were pure, and their patriot- 
ism unaffected ; ther talents are still 
more indisputable: but they cannot 
be acquitted of blamable presump- 
tion and inexcusable imprudence. 
There are three points, in which 
they were bound to have foreseen the 
consequences of their proceedings. 
In the jirst place, the spirit of ex- 
asperation and defiance, with which, 
from the beginning, they carried on 
their opposition to the schemes of 
the court, the clergy, and the nobility, 
was as impolitic with a view to their 
ultimate success, as it was suspi- 
cious as to their immediate motives. 
The parade which they made of 
their popularity ; the support which 
they submitted to receive from the 
menaces and acclamations of the 
mob ; the joy which they testified at 
the desertion of the royal armies ; 
and the anomalous military force, 
of which they patronised the forma- 
tion in the city of Paris, were so 
many preparations for actual hos- 
tility, and led almost inevitably to 
that appeal to force, by which all 
prospect of establishing an equitable 
government was finally cut off. 
Sanguine as the patriots of that 
assembly undoubtedly were, they 
might still have remembered the 
most obvious and important lesson 
in the whole volume of history, that 
the nation which has recourse to 
arms for the settlement of its inter- 
nal affairs, necessarily falls under 
the iron yoke of a military govern- 
ment in the end, and that nothing 


but the most evident necessity can 
justify the lovers of freedom in for- 
cing it from the hands of their go- 
vernors. In France, there certainly 
was no such necessity. The whole 
weight and strength of the nation 
was bent on political improvement 
and reform. There was no possibili- 
ty of their being ultimately resisted ; 
and the only danger to be appre- 
hended was, that their progress 
would be too rapid. 

After the states-general were 
granted, indeed, the victory of the 
friends to liberty was ascertained. 
They could not have gone too slow- 
ly afterwards ; they could not have 
been satisfied with too little. The 
great object was to exclude the 
agency of force, and to leave no 
pretext for an appeal to violence. 
Nothing could have stood against 
the force of reason, which ought to 
have given way; and from a mo- 
narch of the character of Louis XVI, 
there was no reason to apprehend 
any attempt to regain, by violence, 
what he had yielded from philan- 
thropy and conviction. The third 
estate would have grown into pow- 
er, instead of usurping it; and would 
have gradually compressed the other 
orders into their proper dimensions, 
instead of displacing them by a vio- 
lence that could never be forgiven. 
Even if the orders had deliberated 
separately, as they ought to have 
done, the commons were sure of an 
ultimate preponderance, and the go- 
vernment of a permanent improve- 
ment. Convened in a legislative 
assembly, and engrossing almost en- 
tirely the respect and affections of 
the nation, they would have enjoyed 
the unlimited liberty of political dis- 
cussion, and gradually impressed on 
the government the character of 
their peculiar principles. By the 
restoration of the legislative func- 
tion to the commons of the kingdom, 
the system was.rendered complete, 
and required only to be put into 
action, in order to assume all those 
improvements which necessarily re- 
sulted from the increased wealth 
and intelligence of its representa- 
tives. 
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Of this fair chance of happiness 
and liberty the nation was disap- 
pointed, chiefly by the needless as- 
perity and injudicious menaces of the 
popular party. They relied openly 
on the strength of their adherents 
among the populace. If they did not 
actually encourage them to threats 
and to acts of violence, they availed 
themselves at least of those which 
were committed, to intimidate and 
depress their opponents; for it is 
indisputably certain, that the uncon- 
ditional compliance of the court 
with all the demands of the consti- 
tuent assembly, was the result either 
of actual force, or the dread of its 
immediate application. This was 
the inauspicious commencement of 
the sins and the sufferings of the re- 
volution. Their progress and ter- 
mination were natural and neces- 
sary. The multitude, once allowed 
to overawe the old government with 
threats, soon subjected the new go- 
vernment to the same degradation, 
and, once permitted to act in arms, 
came speedily to dictate to those 
who were assembled to deliberate. 
As soon as an appeal was made to 
force, the decision came to be with 
those by whom force could at all 
times be commanded. Reason and 
philosophy were discarded, and 
mere terror and brute violence, 
in the yarious forms of proscrip- 
tions, insurrections, massacres, and 
military executions, harassed and 
distracted the misguided nation, till, 
by a natural consummation, they 
fell under the despotic sceptre of a 
military usurper. ‘hese consequen- 
ces were obvious, and might have 
been easily foreseen. Nearly half 
a century had elapsed since they 
were pointed out in these memora- 
ble words of Hume, the most pro- 
found and philosophical of historians. 
** By recent, as well as by ancient 
example, jt was become evident, 
that illegal violence, with whatever 
pretences it may be covered, and 
whatever object it may pursue, must 
inevitably end at last in the arbitra- 
ry and despotic government of a sin- 
gie person,” 
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* The second inexcusable blundef 
of which the constituent assembly 
was guilty, was the extreme restless- 
ness and precipitation with which 
they proceeded to accomplish, in 2 
few weeks, the legislative labours 
of acentury. Their constitution was 
struck out at a-heat, and their mea- 
sures of reform proposed and adopt- 
ed like toasts at an anniversary 
dinner. Within less than six months 
from the period of their first con- 
vocation, they declared the illegality 
of all subsisting taxes ; they abolish- 
ed the old constitution of the states- 
general; they settled the limits of 
the roval prerogative, their own in- 
violabi¥ty, and the responsibility of 
ministers. Before they put any one 
of their projects to the test of ex- 
riment, they had adopted such a 
multitude as entirely to change the 
condition of the country, and to ex- 
pose even those which were saluta- 
ry to misapprehension and miscar- 
riage. From a scheme of reforma- 
tion so impetuous, and an impatience 
so puerile, nothing permanent or 
judicious could be reasonably ex- 
pected. 

In legislating for their country, 
they seem to have forgotten that 
they were operating on a living and 
sentient substance, and not on an 
inert and passive mass, which they 
might model and compound accord- 
ing to their pleasure or their fancy. 
Human society is not like a piece of 
mechanism, which may be safely 
taken to pieces and put together by 
the hands of an ordinary artist. It is 
the work of nature, and not of man ; 
and has received, from the hands 
of its author, an organization that 
cannot be destroyed without danger 
to its existence, and certain proper- 
ties and powers that cannot be alter- 
ed or suspended by those who may 
have been entrusted with its ma- 
nagement. By studying these pro- 
perties, and directing those powers, 
it may be modified and altered to a 
considerable extent. 

A child cannot be stretched out 
by engines to the stature of a man, 
nor a man compelled, in a morning, 
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to excel in all the exercises of an 
athlete. Those into whose hands the 
destinies of a great nation are com- 
mitted, should bestow on its refor- 
mation at least as much patient 
observance, and as much tender pre- 
caution, as are displayed by a skilful 
gardener in his treatment of a sickly 
plant. He props up those branches 
that are weak or overloaded, and 
gradually prunes and reduces those 
that are too luxuriant: le cuts away 
what is absolutely rotten and distem- 
pered: he stirs the earth about the 
root, and sprinkles it with water, 
and waits for the coming spring: 
he trains the young branches to the 
right hand or the left; and leads it, 
by a gradual and spontaneous pro- 
gress, to expand or’exalt itself, sea- 
son after season, in the direction 
which he had previously determi- 
ned: and thus, in the course of a 
few summers, he brings it, without 
injury or compulsion, into that form 
and proportion which could not with 
safety have been imposed on it in 


a shorter time. The reformers of 


France applied no such gentle soli- 
citations, and could not wait for the 
effects of any such preparatory mea- 
sures, or voluntar y tendencies. They 
forcibly broke over its lofty boughs, 
and endeavoured to straighten its 
crooked joints by violence: they tor- 
tured it into symmetry in vain, and 
shed its life-blood on the earth, in 
the middie of its scattered bran- 
ches. 

The third great danger against 
which it was the duty of the intelli- 
gent and virtuous part of the depu- 
ties to provide, was that which 
arose from the sudden transterrence 
of power to the hands of men who 
had previously no natural or indivi- 
dual influence in the community. 
This was an evil, indeed, which 
arose necessarily, in some degree, 
from the defects of the old govern- 
ment, and from the novelty of the 
situation in which the country was 
placed by the convocation of the 
states-gencral; but it was materi- 


‘ally aggravated by the presumption 


and improvidence of tose enthusi- 
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astic legislators, and tended power- 
fully to produce those disasters by 
which they were ultimately over- 
whelmed. 

No representative legislature can 
ever be respectable or secure, unless 
it contain within itself a great pro- 
portion of those who form the natu- 
ral aristocracy of the country, and 
are able, as individuals, to influence 
the conduct and opinions of the 
greater part of its inhabitants. Un- 
less the power, and weight, anc au- 
thority of the assembly, in short, 
be really made up of the power, 
and weight, and authority of the in- 
dividuals who compose it, the fac- 
titious dignity they may derive 
from their situation can never be of 
long endurance; and the danger- 
ous power with which they may be 
invested will become the subject of 
scrambling and contention among 
the factions of the metropolis, and 
be employed for any purpose but 
the general good of the community. 

In England, the house of commons 
is made up of the individuals who, 
by birth, fortune, or talents, pos- 
sess singly the greatest influence 
over the rest of the people.— 
The most certain and the most per- 
manent influence is that of rank 
and riches ; and these are qualifica- 
tions, accordingly, which return the 
greatest number of members. Men 
submit to be governed by the united 
will of those, to whose will, as indi- 
viduals, the greater part of them 
have been previously accustomed to 
submit themselves; and an act of 
parliament is reverenced and obey- 
ed, not solely because the people 
are impressed with the constitution- 
al veneration for an_ institution 
Called a parliament, but because it 
has been passed by the authority of 
those who are recognized as their na 
tural superiors, and by whose influ- 
ence, as individuals, the same mea- 
sures might have been enforced 
over the greater partot the kingdom. 
Scarcely any new power is acquired, 
therefore, by the combination of 
those persons into a legislature : 
they carry each their share of influ- 
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ence and authérity into the senate 
along with them; and it is by 
adding the items of it together, that 
the influence and authority of the 
senate itself is made up. From 
such a senate, therefore, it is obvious 
that their power can never be 
wrested, and that it would not even 
attach to those who might succeed 
in supp!anting them in the legisla- 
ture, by violence or intrigue, or by 
any other means than those by 
which they themselves had original- 
ly secured their nomination. In 
such a state of representation, in 
short, the influence of the represen- 
tatives is not borrowed frem their 
office, but the influence of the office 
is supported by that which is perso- 
nal tots members ; and parliament 
is only regarded as the great depo- 
sitary of ali the authority which 
formerly existed, in a scattered 
state, among its members, This 
authority, therefore, belonging to 
the men, and not to their places, 
can neither be lost by them, if they 
are forced from their places, nor 
found by those who may supplant 
them. 

The long parliament, after it was 
purged by the independents, and the 
assemblies that met underthat name, 
during the protectorate of Cromwell, 
held the place, and enjoyed all the 
form of power, that had belonged to 
their predecessors ; but as they no 
longer Contained those individuals 
who were able to sway and influence 
the opinion -of the body of the peo- 
ple, they were without respect or 
authority, and speedily came to be 
the objects of public derision and 
contempt. 

As the power and authority of the 
legislature, thus constituted, is per- 
fectly secure and inalienable on the 
one band, so, on the other, the mo- 
deration of its proceedings is gua- 
ranteed by a consciousness of the basis 
on which this authority is founded. 
Every individual, being aware of the 
extent to which his own influence is 
likely to reach among his constitu- 
ents and dependents, is anxious that 
the mandates of the body shal! never 
pass beyond that limit, within which 


obedience may be easily secured. 
He will not hazard the loss of his 
own power, therefore, by any at- 
tempt to enlarge that of the legisla- 
ture; and feeling, at every step, 
the weight and resistance of the 
people, the whole assembly proceeds 
with a due regard to their opinions 
and prejudices, and can never do 
any thing very injurjous or very dis- 
tasteful to the majority. 

From the very nature of the au- 
thority with which they are invested, 
they are in fact consubstantiated 
with the people for whom they are 
to legislate.. They do not sit loose 
upon them, like riders on race hor- 
ses, nor speculate nor project experi- 
ments upon their welfare, like ope- 
rators on a “foreign substance. 
They are the natural organs of a 
great living body, and are not only 
warned, by their own feelings, of 


‘any injury which they may be tempt- 


ed to inflict on it, but would become 
incapable of performing their func- 
tions, if they were to proceed far in 
debilitating the general system. 

Such is the just conception of a 
free representative legislature — 
Neither the English house of com- 
mons, indeed, nor any assembly of 
any other nation, ever realized it in 
all its perfection ; but it is in their 
approximation to such a standard 
that their excellence and utility will 
be found to consist; and where these 
conditions are absolutely wanting, 
the sudden institution of a represen- 
tative legislature will only be a step 
to the most frightful disorders. 
Where it is grown up in a country 
in which personal liberty and pro- 
perty are tolerably secure, it natu- 
rally assumes that form which is 
most favourable to its beneficial in- 
fluence, and has a tendency to its 
own perpetual improvement, and to 
that of the condition of the whole so- 
ciety. 

The difference between a free 
government and a tyrannical one 
consists entirely in the diflerent pro- 
portions of the people that are influ- 
enced by their ofténion, or subjugat- 
ed by force. In a large society, opi- 
nions can only be re-united bv 
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means of representation; and the 
natural representative is the indivi- 
dual whose example and authority 
can influence the opinions of the 
greater part of those in whose be- 
half he is delegated. This is the 
natural aristocracy of a civilized na- 
tion ; and its legislature is then best 
modelled, when it is in the hands 
of those who answer to that descrip- 
tion. ‘he whole people are govern- 
ed by the laws, exactly as each clan 
or district would have been by the 
patriarchal authority of an elective 
and unarmed chieftain; and the 
lawgivers are not only secure of their 
places while they can maintain their 
influence over the people, but are 
withheld from any rash or injuri- 
ous measure, by the consciousness 
and feelings of their dependence on 
this voluntary deference and submis- 
sion. 

If this be a just representation of 
the conditions upon which the power 
and security of a representative le- 
gislature must always depend, it 
wili not be difficult to explain how 
the experiment miscarried so com- 
pletely with the French constituent 
assembly. That assembly, which 
the enthusiasm of the public, and the 
misconduct of the privileged orders 
soon enabled to engross the whole 
power of the country, consisted al- 
most entirely of persons without 
name or individual influence, who 
owed the whole of their consequence 
to the situation to which they had 
been raised, and were not able, as 
individuals, to have influenced the 
opinions of one fiftieth part of their 
countrymen. 

There was then in France no le- 
gitimate, wholesome, or real aristo- 
cracy. The noblesse, who were 
persecuted for vearing that name, 
were quite disconnected from the 
people. Their habits of perpetual 
residence in the capital, and their to- 
tal independence of the good opinion 
of their vassals, had deprived them 
of any influeuce over the minds of 
the lower orders; and the organi- 
zation of society had not yet enabled 
the rich manufacturers or proprie- 
tors toassume such an influence. The 
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persons sent as deputies to the states- 
general, therefore, were those chiet- 
ly who, by intrigue and boldness, 
and by professions of uncommon 
zeal for what were then the great 
objects of popular pursuit, had been 
enabled te carry the votes of the 
electors. A notion oftalent, and an 
opinion that they would be loud and 
vehement in supporting those re- 
quests on which the people had al- 
ready come to a decision, were their 
passports into that assembly. They 
were sent there to express the par- 
ticular spirit of the people, and not 
to give a general pledge of their 
acquiescence in what might there 
be enacted. They were not the he- 
reditary patrons of the people, but 
their hired advocates for a particu- 
lar pleading. They had no general 
trust or authority over them, but 
were chosen as their special mes- 
sengers, out of a multitude whose in- 
fluence and pretensions were equal- 
ly powerful. 

When these men found themselves, 
by a sort of accident, in possession 
of the whole powerpf the state, and in- 
vested with the absolute government 
of the greatest nation that has exist- 
ed in modern times, it is not to be 
wondered at if they forgot the slen- 
der ties by which they were bound 
to their constituents. The powers 
to which they had succeeded were 
so infinitely beyond any thing that 
they had enjoyed in their individual 
capacity, that it is not surprising if 
they never thought of exerting them 
with the same consideration and 
caution. Instead of the great bases 
of rank and property, which cannot 
be transierred by the clamours of 
the factious, or the caprice of the 
inconstant, and which serve to bal- 
last and steady the vess-. of the state 
in all its wanderings and disasters, 
the assembly possessed only the ba- 
sis of talents or reputation ; quali- 
ties which depend on opinion and 
opportanity,.and which may be at- 
tributed ingthe same proportion to 
an inconvement multitude at once. 
The whole legislature may be con- 
sidered, therefore, as composed of 
adventurers, who had already at- 
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tained a situation far above their 
original pretensions, and were now 
tempted to push their fortune by 
every means that held out the pro- 
mise of immediate success. They 
had nothing, comparatively speak- 
ing, to lose, but their places in the 
assembly, or the influence which 
they possessed within its walls ; and 
as the authority of the assembly it- 
self depended altogether on the po- 
pularity of its measures, and not on 
the’ intrinsic authority of its mem- 
bers, so it was only to be maintained 
by a succession of brilliant resolu- 
tions, and by satistying or outdoing 
the extravagant wishes and expec- 
tations of the most extravagant and 
sanguine populace that ever existed. 
For a man to get a lead in such an 
assembly, it was by no means neces- 
sary that he should have previously 
possessed any influence or authority 
in the community; that he should 
be connected with powerful families, 
or supported by opulent and exten- 
sive associations. If he could dazzie 
and overawe in debate, if he could 
obtain the acclamations of the mob 
of Versailles, and make himself fa- 
miliar to the eyes and the ears of 
the assembly and its galleries, he 
was in a fair train for having a great 
share in the direction of an assem- 
bly, exercising absolute sovereignty 
over thirty millions of men. The 
prize was too tempting not to attract 
a multitude of competitors ; and the 
assembly for many months was go- 
verned by those who outvied their 
associates im the impracticable ex- 
travagance of their patriotism, and 
sacrificed most profusely the real 
interests of the people at the shrine 
of a precarious popularity. 

In this way, the assembly, from 
the inherer« vices of its constitution, 
ceased to be respectable or useful, 
The same causes speedily put an 
end to its security, and converted it 
into an instrument of destruction. 

Mere popularity was at first the 
instrument by which this unsteady 
legislature was governed: but when 
it became apparent, that whoever 
could obtain the direction or com- 
mand of it, must possess the whole 


authority of the state, parties be- 
came less scrupulous about the 
means they employed for that pur- 
pose, and soon found out that vio- 
lence and terror were infinitely 
more effectual and expeditious than 
persuasion and eloquence. The peo- 
ple at large, who bad no attachment 
to anv families or individuals among 
their delegates, and who contented 
themselves with idolizing the assem- 
bly in general, so long as it passed 
decrees to their liking, were passive 
and indifferent spectators of the 
transfer of power effected by the 
pikes of the Parisian multitude, and 
looked with equal affection upon eve- 
ry successive junto which assumed 
the management of its deliberations. 
Having no natural representatives, 
they felt themselves equally con- 
nected with all who exercised the 
legislative function.; and, being des- 
titute of a real aristocracy, were 
without the means<oi giving eflec- 
tual support even to those who might 
appear to deserve it. 

Encouraged by this situation of 
affairs, the most daring, unprinci- 
pled, and profligate, proceeded to 
seize on the defenceless legislature, 
and, driving all their antagonists 
before them by violence or threats, 
entered without opposition on the 
supreme functions of government. 
The arms, however, by which they 
had been victorious, were capable 
of being turned against themselves ; 
and those who were envious of their 
success, or ambitious of their dis- 
tinction, easily found means. to ex- 
cite discontent among the multi- 
tude, now inured to insurrection, 
and to employ them in pulling down 
those very individuals whom they 
had so recently exalted. The dis- 
posal of the legislature thus became 
a prize to be fought for in the clubs, 
and conspiracies, and insurrections 
of a corrupt metropolis ; and the in- 
stitution of a national representative 
had no other effect, than that of 
laying the government open to law- 
less force and flagitious audacity. 

It is in this manner, that from 
the want of a natural and efficient 
aristocracy to exercise the func- 
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tions of representative legislators, 
the national assembly of France was 
betrayed into extravagance, and fell 
a prey to faction ; that the institu- 
tion itself became a source of pub- 
lic misery and disorder, and con- 
verted a civilized monarchy first 
into a sanguinary democracy, and 
then intoa military despotism. 

It would be the excess of injustice 
to impute these disastrous conse- 
quences to the moderate and vir- 
tuous individuals who sat in the 
constituent assembly ; but if it be 
admitted that they might have been 
easily foreseen, it will not be easy 
to exculpate them from the charge 
of very blamable imprudence. It 
would be still more difficult indeed 
to point out any course of conduct 
by which those dangers might have 
been entirely avoided; but they 
would undoubtedly have been less 
formidable, if the enlightened mem- 
bers of the third estate had endea- 
voured to form a party with the 
more liberal and popular among the 
nobility ; if they had associated to 
themselves a greater number of 
those to whose persons a certain de- 
gree of influence was attached, from 
their fortune. their age, or their of- 
ficial situation ; if, instead of grasp- 
ing presumptuously at the exclusive 
direction of the national councils, 
and arrogating every thing on the 
credit of their zealous patriotism 
and inexperienced abilities, they had 
sought to strengthen themselves by 
an alliance with what was respect- 
able in the existing establishments, 
and attached themselves at first as 
disciples to those whom they ex- 
pected speedily to outgrow and 
eclipse. 

On a review of the whole matter, 
it seems impossible to acquit those 
of the revolutionary patriots, whose 
intentions are admitted to be pure, 
of great precipitation, presumption, 
and imprudence. Apologies may be 
found for them, perhaps, in the in- 
experience which was incident to 
their situation; in their constant ap- 
prehension of being separated before 
their task was accomplished; in the 
exasperation which was excited by 





the injudicious proccedings of the 
cabinet; and in the intoxication 
which naturally resulted from the 
magnitude of their early triumph, 
and the noise and resounding of 
their popularity. But the errors into 
which they fell were inexcusable in 
politicians of the eighteenth century; 
and while we pity their sufferings, 
and admire their genius, we cannot 
feel any respect for their wisdom, 
or any surprize at their miscar- 
riage. 


== 
For the Literary Magazine. 
LAWYERS DEFENDED. 


NOTHING is more common than 
the abuse of lawyers. With the mass 
of mankind, a lawyer and a knave 
are almost synonymous terms; and 
the outcry against their avarice and 
extortion is particularly unanimous 
and loud. A lawyer’s demands are 
always paid grudgingly, and inevita- 
bly considered as exceeding his dues. 
A man will pay his carpenter, his 
taylor, his dancing-master with lit- 
tle or no hesitation, but his lawyer’s 
claims are always listened to with 
suspicion and jealousy, and his wa- 
ges, however moderate, paid from a 
sense, not of gratitude or justice, 
but necessity. 

Most persons who deal in this sort 
of general calumny must themselves 
be either knaves or fools: those of 
the former class, who, through im- 
proper conduct, have been brought 
under the lash of the law, seek for 
revenge by endeavouring to stigma- 
tize its professors; and the latter, 
from inexperience and vulgar pre- 
judice, throw out their impotent 
slander without having inquired 
whether there be any foundation for 
it or not. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied, that 
among the inferior practitioners in 
the law,, there are men of the vilest 
characters; but they are in general 
so well known, that none but bad or 
incautious people would employ, or 
be deceived by them. 
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The general body of the law is 
composed of men of the highest 
honour and integrity ; men in whom 
the utmost confidence is justly pla- 
ced by the community, and to whose 
abilities and assistance many per- 
sons owe much of their security and 
happiness. 

It is certainly true, that the profes- 
sion of the law, and the law itself 
(which is finely called by Aristotle 
mind without fasston), hasbeen al- 
ways the subject of abuse, and it 
may be accounted for without diffi- 
cuity. 

Aimost every man who enters into 
a law suit (which is often contrary 
to his attorney’s advice, and with a 
case favourably stated by himself) 
is sanguine of success. Warmed by 
passion, and.a determination to over- 
whelm his adversary, he proceeds 
with blind fury, regardiess of con- 
sequences. On the day of trial, 
however, new facts appear, and his 
suit is determined against him: he 
never reflects that his cause was 
bad, or that-he had deceived his at- 
torney, but he takes care to let the 
world know that his attorney was a 
knave, that he was bribed by his op- 
ponent, or was inattentive to his du- 
ty; or he will perhaps go a step 
farther, and assume prejudice in the 
judge and jury. Ifhe succeeds in his 
suit, his adversary thinks himself 
entitled to be equally censorions, and 
thus the lawyers, on one side or the 
other, are sure to be calumniated. 

This, at least, is very frequently 
the practice, and it is therefore not 
extraordinary, though it is to be re- 
gretted, that attornies of the fairest 
characters are generally averse to 
the conduct of law suits. Exclusive 
of persons who thus lose their cau- 
ses, the profligate and dishonest 
part of the community, who are 
sued for debts which they refuse to 
pay, join in trite reflections on the 
profession ; and others, who employ 
what they cali sharf: lawyers, with- 
out any tegard to their “honesty, 
make grievous complaints, because 
the men whom they intended should 
iake in others, have taken in them- 
sclves. Another and a principal 


- 


ground of complaint arises from 
what practitioners can seldom pre- 
vent, the heavy expence, and often 
the long duration of suits. This is 
undoubtedly a dreadful hardship on 
suitors, but it is imputable to a vari- 
ety of causes, which it would re- 
quire much time and labour to ex- 
plain, and be difficult to remove. 
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THE ADVERSARIA, 


Or Winter Evening Amusements. 


NO. XIX. 


Thus in delight my winter evenings roll. 


POPIE had as little of the poet in 
his feelings as any man that ever 
drank from the Pierian stream.— 
He was too wise, too cautious, too 
worldly in his notions, . The charac- 
teristics of a genuine poet are as op- 
posite to this prudence, this spirit of 
calculation, as the splendour of noon- 
day is to the duiness of midsight. 
He is distinguished by a total disre- 
gard of the morrow, and does not 
vex his mind by curious doubts of 
what it may produce, but, as an ane 
cient expresses it, lives as if each 
day was to be his last. Such men as 
Savage, Chatterton, Dermody, &c., 
were the true sons of song. But on 
such a mind as Pope possessed. the 
advice of his friend Hughes was not 
lost. 


Oh thou who, with a happy genius born, 

Canst tuneful verse in flowing numbers 
turn, 

Crown’d en thy Windsor’s plains with 
early bays, 

Be early wise, nor trust to barren praise. 

Blind was the bard who sung Achilles? 
rage, 

He sung, and begg’d, and curs’d the un- 
giving age; 

If Britain his translated song would hear, 

First take the gold—then charm the list- 
"ning ear ; 

So shall thy father Homer smile to see 

His pension paid—though late, and paid 
to thee*. 


* Hughes’s Works, vol. 2, p. 90. 


tit. 





This exactly suited the accumu- 
lative spirit of the poet ; he publish- 
ed Homer by subscription, and his 
translation gave him ease and affiu- 
ence. 

Since I have introduced the name 
of Hughes, I will indulge my ram- 
bling manner, andadd a few remarks 
concerning him, as I conceive the 
name of one of the correspondents 
of the Sfectator to be not altoge- 
ther uninteresting to literary stu- 
dents. 

John Hughes was born in 1677. 
Under the care of Mr. Thomas 
Rowe, a dissenting minister, the 
same who taught the celebrated Dr. 
Watts, he was early initiated in the 
principles of classical learning, and 
he discovered that predilection for 
the pleasures of poetry, which in a 
short time placed him in a respect- 
able rank with the most eminent 
wits of the day. In his nineteenth 
year he formed the plan of a regu- 
lar tragedy, which, however, he ne- 
ver executed ; but his paraphrases 
of some of the best parts of Horace, 
and his poem on the Peace of Rys- 
wic, published in 1697, exhibit no 
mean talents for poetry. But unfor- 
tunately his taste and his ambition 
led him to soar in a region in which 
his genius could not support him. 
Horace had foretold the fate of him 
who should venture too far, and his 
prediction was verified by the at- 
tempts of Hughes. 


Pindarum quisque studet «mulari, I— 

Pule, ceratis ope Dadalea 

Nititur pennis, vitreo daturas 
Nomina ponto. 


He had not that brilliancy of ima- 
gination, that fertility of versifica- 
tion, which lyric poetry requires ; 
and hence his odes Zo the Creator 
of the World, in Praise of Women, 
and The House of Nassau, misera- 
bly fail in exciting any more than 
admiration of the harmony of his 
lines. ‘hey are flat, stale, and, I 
had almost added, unprofitable. The 
poetry of Hughes possessed an ex- 


* trinsic advantage, which contribut- 


ed very essentially to its temporary 
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popularity. He had himself some 
skill in music, but being aided by 
the talents of Pepusch and Handel, 
his strains were warbled by many 
an admiring enthusiast. But his ti- 
tle to a rank among English poets 
must rest chiefly upon his Siege of 
Damascus. This drama contains 
principles of morality which might 
please the most rigid judge ; but al- 
though the style of it 1s harmonious, 
and the imagery often felicitous, it 
yet wants that pewer of touching the 
feelings, without which no play can 
long be a favourite upon the stage, 
He was more successful as a trans- 
lator than as an original poet. His 
version of the Pyramus and Thisbe 
of Ovid, is one of the mast faithful 
exhibitions we have of the elegance 
of Roman genius. He was employ- 
ed by Jacob ‘Tonson, in 1712, in con- 
junction with others, to transtate Lu- 
can’s Pharsalia, and the part which 
he selected was promptly and ele- 
gantly finished, but the indolence 
or the incapacity of his coadjutors 
prevented the completion of the plan. 
His little fragments from Orpheus, 
Pindar, Faripides, and Anacreon, 
evince an accurate knowledge of the 
Grecian idiom. From the French 
language he gave us Fontenelle’s 
Dialogues of the Dead, his Dis- 
course concerning the Ancients and 
the Moderns, the Letters of Abelard 
and Heloise,the Misanthrofie ot Mo- 
liere, and the abbe Vertot’s History 
of the Revolution of Portugal. 

To the friendship of lord Cowper 
he was indebted for the very profit- 
able place of secretary to the com- 
mission of peace, upon the acces- 
sion of George the first. Upon the 
authority of various editors and com- 
mentators we may assign to’his pen 
the following letters in the Tatler : 
Josiah Couplet, No. 64; Will ‘Trus- 
ty, No. 73 ; Philanthropos, No. 66; 
September 15, No. 70; Letter No. 
76 and No, 194, contatning an alle- 
gory from Spenser ; and No. 113, in- 
cluding a Strange inventory of a beau. 
In the Spectator, No, 252, be gives us 
a very humourous letter on ze aré- 
Jul cloguence of tears and fainiing 
fits, which females-so successfully 
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practise ; No. 306, containing the 
doleful complaints of Parthenissa, on 
the loss of beauty, by that dreadful 
enemy of feminine attractions, the 
small-pox ; No. 141, criticisms on 
Shadwell’s Lancashire Witches, a 
popular comedy of that time ; Nos, 
83 and 53, on the art of improving 
beauty ; No. 66, on the fine breeding 
of ladies ; No. 104, on the riding-ha- 
bits of ladies, which, I suppose, were 
just becoming a fashionable attire, 
but which he thought sat awkward- 
ly on English modesty ; No. 220, on 
mechanical contrivances for the ma- 
nutacture of verses; No. 231, on 
excessive bashfulness before public 
assemblies ; No. 381, on the machi- 
nations of fortune-hunters ; No. 539, 
on the injudicious interpolation of 
standard sermons in the pulpit ; No. 
540, on the merits of Spenser’s Fae- 
ry Queen ; No. 554, an admirable 
essay on the improvement of genius, 
in which the characters of Bacon, 
Locke, Newton, and the unfortunate 
Leonardo da Vinci are judiciously 
discriminated ; No. 541, on pronun- 
ciation and action ; No. 91, on the 
ridiculous rivalship of a mother and 
daughter, a circumstance not un- 
common in the present age; No. 
224, on the universality of ambition. 
Hughes evinced his gratitude to lord 
Cowper by a dedication of the Siege 
of Damascus, and his respect to the 
memory of that worthy nobleman 
was further testified, in No. 467, for 
whom the character of MANILIUS 
in that number appears to have 
been designed. His observations on 
conjugal love, in No, 525, deserve to 
be attentively considered by all who 
take the dangerous leap: this, with 
No. 537, on the dignity of human na- 
ture; No. 210, on the immortality 
of the soul ; and No, 237, on divine 
providence, i believe, areall the con- 
tributions of Hughes to the Specta- 
tor. To the Guardian he only fur- 
nished No. 37, on the play of Othel- 
lo, which contains some excellent 
reflections on the * green-eyed mon- 
ster,’ Jealousy. In Dunscombe’s Col- 
lection of Letters, printed in 1772, 
there are three on loquacity and 
masquerading, which were written 


by Hughes, and intended for the 
Guardian. Dr. Drake concludes his 
sketch of the life of Hughes, by cha- 
racterizing all the essays of this ex- 
cellent man, as written in “ a style 
which is in general easy, correct, 
and elegant ; they occasionally,” he 
says, ** exhibit wit and humour ; 
and they uniformly tend to inculcate 
the best precepts, moral, #rrudentiat, 
and religious.” 

And I cannot better conclude this 
hasty sketch, which my respect and 
love for the man have induced me to 
compile, than by copying the ele- 
gant and impressive testimony of the 
affection of Steele for his friend and 
associate. 

Mr. Hughes, says sir Richard, in 
his THEATRE, No. 15, could hard- 
ly ever be said to have enjoyed 
health ; but, was, in the very best of 
his days, a valetudinarian. If those 
who are sparing of giving praise to 
any virtue without extenuation of it, 
should say that his youth was chas- 
tised into the severity, and preserv- 
ed in the innocence for which he 
was so conspicuous, from the infir- 
mity of his constitution, they will be 
under new difficulty, when they hear 
that he had none of those faults to 
which il state of health ordinarily 
subjects the rest of mankind. His 
incapacity for more frolic diver- 
sions never made him peevish or 
sour to those whom he saw in them ; 
but his humanity was such, that he 
could partake and share those plea- 
sures he beheld others enjoy, with- 
out repining that he himself could 
not join in them. No; he made a 
true use of an ill constitution, and 
formed his mind to the living under 
it with as much satisfaction as it 
could admit of. His intervals of ease 
were employed in drawing, dcesign- 
ing, or else in music or poetry ; for 
he had not only a taste, but an abi- 
lity of performance to a great excel- 
lence, in those arts which entertain 
the mind within the rules of the 
severest morality, and the strictest 
dictates of religion. He did not seem 
to wish tor more than he possessed, 


even as to his health, but to con<# 
temn sensuality as a sober man does 
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drunkenness ; he was so far from 
envving, that he pitied the jollities 
that were enjoyed by a more happy 
constitution. Hecould converse with 
the most sprightly without peevish- 
ness; and sickness itself had no 
other effect upon him, than to make 
him look upon all violent pleasures 
as evils he had escaped without the 
trouble ot avoiding. Peace be with 
thy remains, thou amiable spirit { 
but I talk in the language of our 
weakness. ‘That is flown to the re- 
gions of day and immortality, and 
relieved from the aching engine and 
painful instrument of anguish and 
sorrow, in which, for a long and te- 
dious few years, he panted with a 
lively hope for his present condition. 
We shallconsign the trunk, in which 
he was so long imprisoned, to com- 
mon earth, with all that is due to 
the merit of its late inhabitant. 


Congreve is the author of a part 
of No. 42 in the Tatler, in which he 
has depicted the character of lady 
Elizabeth Hastings, daughter of the 
earl of Huntingdon, one of the most 
accomplished ladies of her time.— 
“ Scarce has any age,” says an an- 
notator on the paper, “ since the 
commencement of the christian zra, 
produced a lady of such high birth 
and superior accomplishments, who 
was a greater blessing to many, ora 
brighter pattern to all. By all ac- 
counts she must have been little less 
than the angels.” 

But Steele seems to have exerted all 
his genius, when in No, 49 he speaks 
of the same lady, and presents to us 
a portrait with which no one can 
refrain from being enamoured. 

Aspasia must be allowed to be the 
first of the order of love, whose un- 
affected freedom and conscious in- 
nocence give her the attendance 
of the graces in all her actions — 
That awful distance which we bear 
toward her in all our thoughts about 
her, and that cheerful familiarity 
with which we approach her, are 
certain instances of her being the 
truest object of love of any of her 
Sex. In this accomplished lady, love 

yOL. VI. NO. XXXVIII, 


is the constant effect, because it is 
never the design. Yet though her 
mein carries more invitation than 
command, to behold her is an im- 
mediate check to loose behaviour ; 
and to love her is a liberal educa- 
tion ; for, it being the nature of all 
love to create an imitation of the 
beloved person in the lover, a re« 
gard for Aspasia naturally produces 
decency of manners, and good con- 
duct of life in her admirers. 
I. E. H. 


Baltimore. 
for the Literary Magazine. 
THE REFLECTOR. 
NO. XIII. 


IN my last paper I commenced 
my observations on the episile of 
Maltronio, and then thought to have 
concluded them; but when once a 
subject is fixed upon for investiga- 
tion, it is not easy to tell where the 
inquiry will end, to what it may lead, 
or how much paper may be occu- 
pied with the representatives of our 
reflections. ‘The human mind is too 
independent to submit to such im- 
potent shackles; it spurns them, and 
they vanish at a touch, like the thin 
vapours of morning before the rising 
sun; the subject unfolds itself, ic 
spreads to unexpected dimensions, 
it exhibits new appearances, occa- 
sions new inquiries, and sometimes 
terminates in an unexpected conclu- 
sion. 

On looking over the diary of my 
correspondent, we find that he is ge- 
nerally employed in his professional 
labours; what they were, he .oes 
not mention, nor is it of importance: 
whether he performed a duty impor- 
tant or trivial, in the eyes of man- 
kind, cannot affect the present ob- 
servations. One day he * laboured 
hard to little purpose” (or, as I 
think, for a trifling advantage); “‘se- 
veral circumstances occurred which 
made him betray impatience ;” he 
then resolved to acquire more of 
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this valuable quality. Another day 
his labours were continued as usual, 
and his mind was occupied in con- 
templating the means by which he 
might serve the interests, and con- 
tribute to the happiness of mankind. 
Let no one think it degrading to the 
dignity of the Reflector, to employ 
himself in noticing the diary of one 
who labours as does my correspon- 
dent. Necessity may indeed chain 
down the body to the humblest em- 
plevments, but tyranny itself cannot 
fetter the mind accustomed to re- 
flection; it bids defiance to the 
threats of the despot, and exercises 
its exalted freedom in despite of 


power. Inthe present instance, the- 


body, compelled to labour, exercised 
no influence over the freedom of the 
mind, nor restrained the indulgence 
of speculative benevolence, and lau- 
dable ambition: and notwithstand- 
ing that benevolence was merely 
sheculative, yet that ambition was 
noble, and the means of gratifying it 
meritorious. And though impati- 
ence sullied the brightness of the pic- 
ture of his mind for that day, yet it 
is counterbalanced, by the candour 
with which the error is acknowledg- 
ed, and the promptitude of the con- 
sequent resolution to correct it. 
One day he refused to grant the 
cheap request of a neighbour to as- 
sist him in erecting a stove, because 
it did not accord with the magni- 
tude of his ideas, and the unbound- 
ed extent of his beneficent intentions. 
At another time, he refused a fa- 
mished beggar a few cents, to save 
him from perishing. At another, he 
was involved in a quarrel, by de- 
fending the violated rights of a ne- 
gro. fam almost disposed to smile 
at the glaring imconsistencies in the 
character and conduct of mankind ; 
at the difference between their theo- 
ry, and their practice ; their future 
intentions, and their present works, 
But such, we know, is the character 
of man, and instead of occasioning 
surprise, it only excites, regret.— 
However, my correspondent is enti- 
tled to praise, for borrowing what 
he had not, to relieve the recessi- 
ties of another ; and, notwithstanding 


the vanity of the attempt, to oppose 
himself to a mob in defence of ano- 
ther’s rights, we cannot fail te ap- 
plaud the generosity of the motive. 

There are many means of being 
serviceable to mankind, at a very 
smallexpence; but speculatists over- 
look them, by stretching their view 
to some great but distant object. 
‘The sphere of benevolence and cha- 
rity is, with respect to a humble 
individual, necessarily contracted, 
yet every one forms one around him 
sufficiently extensive for the exer- 
cise of his good intentions to the ut- 
most of his abilities, whether he ex- 
ercises it by giving pecuniary relief 
to occasional distress, or by afford- 
ing the sufferer the consolations of 
sympathy, or the little personal ser- 
vices which tenderness so welt 
knows how to bestow. 

Those persons have not lived in 
vain, nor without serving the inte- 
rests of society, who, by correct con- 
duct, have set a good example for 
the imitation of their neighbours ; 
who, though they had nothing to 
give, have awakened the slumbering 
charity of those who had ; who, by 
their industry and frugality, have 
supported a family in a state of in- 
dependence ; whose admonitions 
have saved the youthful from error, 
and the aged from destruction ; 
whose patriotism, though it has ne- 
ver led them to the “ martial plain,” 
has preserved their neighbourhood 
from the evils of party violence, by 
the wisdom of their precepts, or the 
excellence of their example ; whose 
ingenuity has raised them to emi- 
nence in their profession: certainly 
they have not. Nor are these all 
the means which may promote the 
interests of society. He that culti- 
vates the minor virtues, though he 
may do it in the bosom of his family, 
in the deepest shade of retirement, 
deserves well the applause of man- 
kind ; for such is the orgardzation 
of society, that even a negative good, 
a life passed without the perform- 
ance. of any positively good action, 


promotes its imterests, by preventing , 


positive evil, Whether such a life 
may be properly considered a use- 
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ful one, in a more confined view of 
the subject, or not, I may, perhaps, 
make the subject of a future num- 
ber. I will now conclude, by advis- 
ing the aspiring Maltronio to give 
less scope to his speculations, and 
more to his actions; to calm the 
fervour of ambition by the dictates 
of reason, and, though he may la- 
ment that the means of doing much 
is denied him, to console himself by 
doing that which is in his power ; 
for though but one talent has been 
entrusted to his care, he will never- 
theless be compelled to give a strict 
account of the manner in which he 
has used it, at that great tribunal 
where the motives and actions of 
men will be weighed in the balance 
of eternal justice. 
VALVERDI. 
November 17th, 1806. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


CONDUCT OF ENGLAND TOWARDS 
IRELAND. 


THE conduct of England towards 
Ireland is the darkest part of her 
history. Founded in unjust usurpa- 
tion her dominion was maintained 
by a scheme of proceeding, in which 
foliy and oppression went hand in 
hand. The country was parcelled 
out among a few English adventur- 
ers, who speedily became not less 
barbarous than the natives, whom 
it was their chief care to extermi- 
nate, while their feuds and rebellions 
prevented every benefit which the 
policy of government might, from 
time to time, have communicated to 
so extensive a portion of the empire. 
Hence, neither by conquest or sub- 
mission had Ireland become fully 
subject to the English crown, till the 
vigorous administration of Elizabeth 
overpowered the last struggle of 
Irish independence. 

In this infirm state of things the 
reformation was introduced into 


‘Ireland ; not called for, as in En- 
gene: and still more perhaps in 


otland, by the voice of national 


opinion, but arbitrarily imposed on 
a superstitious and ignorant people, 
by a government which they already 
detested. 

There cannot be any truer prin- 
ciple, with respect to religious es- 
tablishments, than that the opinions 
of the majority, when indisputable, 
should decide on the particylar sect 
by whose ministers they are to be 
instructed, and the expences of 
which they are to defray. But, at 
the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, 
there were not sixty protestants in 
Ireland ; and the progress of this 
infant church, with all sorts of pro- 
tecting bounties to its friends, and 
every discouragement to its adver- 
saries, was nothing till the colonists 
of James I, and the soldiers of 
Cromwell, supplied the place of na- 
tive converts. 

It seems, indeed, a question, 
whether the anomalous system of 
the church of England, differing so 
materially from the catholic in doc- 
trine, and as widely from the other 
protestant churches in discipline, 
though proved by experience to 
be well adapted to the country 
where it was framed, be equally fit- 
ted to any other people. In Scot- 
land, in Ireland, in America, where- 
ver, in short, the experiment has 
been tried, it has certainly failed of 
success ; and perhaps the ecclesi- 
astic, like the civil polity of England, 
possesses a racy flavour of its native 
soil, which, by nations of different 
temperament and prejudices, cane 
not be sately imitated. Be this as 
it may, the people of Ireland adher- 
ed to the Romish communion ; and 
various penal laws were enacted 
during the reign of Elizabeth, 
which, however, like the corres- 
ponding statutes In England, neither 
impaired the rights of property, nor 
took away from recusants their seats 
in parliament. 

In the reign of Charles I, broke 
out that memorable rebellion, dur- 
ing which more than 600,000 lives 
were wasted by war, famine, plague, 
hardship, and banishment ; and two 
thirds of all the lands of the island 
were forfeited by the original pro- 
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prietors. Whatever might have 
been the provocations to this contest, 
jt was carried on by the insurgents 
with a mixture of wickedness and 
infatuation to which there is hardly 
any parallel in history ; and, from 
the era of their subjugation, severer 
treatment from an alarmed and ex- 
asperated government was at least 
the natural reward of their unsuc- 
cessful appeal to the sword. 

Few statesmen have ever been 
placed in a situation more embar- 
rassing than the duke of Ormond, 
in the adjustment of Irish affairs af- 
ter the restoration. The lands of 
the catholics had already passed, by 
the tide of conquest, into the hands 
of Cromwell’s soldiery ; conflicting 
claims were set up on every side ; 
some stood on parliamentary com- 
pact, some on royal promises, some 
on personal desert; the innocent 
were swept away by general pre- 
sumptions of guilt, and the guilty 
sared by fictitious proofs of their in- 
nocence. Out of this chaos of per- 
plexed and jarring interests arose 
the act of settlement, the seal and 
ratification of a transfer of property, 
amounting to near eight millions of 
acres, which passed from Irish to 
English, from caiiolic to protestant 
dominion. 

It js. not conceivable, that even a 
race of Gentoos should submit to 
such losses without the wish to re- 
trieve them ; and it may be guessed 
what effect they would have on Hi- 
bernian temperaments. According- 
ly, during the short-lived triumph of 
James 11 in Ireland, his parliament, 
in which only six protestants sat, 
passed a law, against the inclination 
of that prince, tor the absolute re- 
peal of the act of settlement. Vic- 
tory, on the banks of the Boyne, 
ance more decided that Ireland 
must submit to protestant rulers ; 
and the keenness of the struggle 
seemed to impose a necessity on 
the conquerors, of preserving what 
their swoe's had won, by more 
harsh ‘von of the vanquished 
tha: 

ere laws against popery 
the reign of William III: 
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that, in particular, which excludes 
the professors of that religion from 
parliament, was passed in the third 
year of his reign. It is usual to 
charge these laws on the religious 
bigotry of victors. But the protes- 
tant ascendancy of Ireland cared 
very little about purgatory and the 
seven sacraments. ‘They acted on 
principles simply political; and 
their severity was not derived from 
polemical rancour, but from the two 
great springs of bitterness, which 
turn the milk of human nature into 
gall, revenge and fear. They knew 
what the vanquished had done in the 
hour of success ;, they dreaded their 
numbers, and sought to strength- 
en the barriers of law against the 
rude arm of physical power. 

The popery laws, in Ireland, in 
their present state, are folly, ca- 
price, feeble and petulant tyranny. 
As they stood originally, they were 
vigorous and consistent; the firm, 
well-rivetted fetters of conquest, 
locking into one another, and stretch- 
ing down the captive giant to the 
floor. For more than half a century 
after the revolution, the appellation 
of the common enemy was regularly 
given to the catholics, net in loose 
declamation, but in the legitimate 
and deliberate language of lord- 
lieutenants and parliaments. The 
struggles of contending factions ne- 
ver waked them from their lethar- 
gy, nor raised them from their 
abasement; and, while the names 
of liberty and patriotism were on 
the tongue of every protestant, it 
was never conceived that four-fifths 
of the people could neither share in 
the one, or be the object of the 
other. The catholics are hardly 
named as a distinct body, through- 
out the whole political writings of 
Swift. Indeed, their first resuscita- 
tion is said to have taken place du- 
ring the viceroyalty of the duke of 
Bedford in 1757, when they ventured 
to present an address to the castle. 

The great object of this oppres- 
sive policy was undoubtedly to keep 
under a powerful enemy ; the next 
was probably to force him over to 
the protestant side. It might, 3 
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century since, be very plausibly sup- 
posed, that self-interest, working on 
a large class of men, would get the 
better of conscience; and that a 
catholic, excluded from political ho- 
nours, cut off from many even of the 
common rights of property, and 
rendered a slave and alien in his 
own country, would either quit that 
country, or the faith, which made 
the country a stepmother to him. 
Protestantism, however, has made 
no converts ; and as a great majo- 
rity of the people have adhered to 
their original tenets under such dis- 
couraging circumstances, the esta- 
blished church of Ireland may per- 
hays be considered as an experiment 
which has completely failed. No 
rational man can look to a time 
when the catholic religion will not 
prevail in Ireland. Few nations have 
had a stronger interest, politically 
speaking, in the progress of one 
sect above another, than Great Bri- 
tain in the growth of the reformed 
faith on the west of St. George’s 
Channel. . But she has not been suc- 
cessful in her method. Laws, penal 
or vestrictive, are but rough medi- 
eines, and if the disease be incurable, 
it is some consolation to have dis- 
carded the physician. 

The surprize which many worthy 
protestants may feel at the slow 
progress of their own opinions, in a 
country subject to the same laws as 
England, will probably be abated, 
when they know the actual state of 
the Irish hierarchy. An account, 

resented to the house of commons 
in 1803, exhibits the number of pa- 
rishes in Ireland, and of the bene- 
fices or unions of parishes into which 
the same have been distributed and 
reduced, and also of the churches 
and glebe houses which actually ex- 
isted in 1791. This document ex- 
hibits a striking view of the aptness 
which the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of Ireland seems to possess 
for diffusing religious instruction 
throughout the mass of the people. 

According. to this statement, there 
are about 2400 parishes, which have 
been thrown, by unions, many of 
them very improper, and some very 


recently made, into about 1100 be- 
nefices, some of which extend over 
vast tracts of country. Many of the 
parishes have no church, which was 
the case with a parish in Dublin, 
said to contain 20,000 inhabitants, 
Many of the benefices have no glebe, 
the ancient glebe having been con-. 
founded with, and lost in, the lands 
of lay-proprietors. Many more of 
the benefices have no glebe house, 
so that the clergyman has no means 
of residence within his parish: un- 
fortunately, too, benefices in this de- 
plorable state have been deemed the 
most desirable : a parish without a 
church, without a glebe-house, and, 
an almost necessary consequence, 
without a protestant inhabitant. 


s—_——___ 
For the Literary Magazine. 
CHARACTER OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


A JUST view of the character of 
Dr. Franklin has probably never * 
been given by any of his country- 
men. While living, the world was 
divided into passionate friends and 
rancorous enemies, and since his 
death a kind of political tincture still 
adheres to all our sentiments con- 
cerning him. Among his own coun- 
trymen, prejudice and passion, which 
used to be enlisted wholly on his 
side, has, in some respects, become 
hostile to him, and an impartial es- 
timate of his merits can perhaps 
only be looked for among foreigners. 
The following portrait is taken from 
a foreign publication, and seems to 
be altogether dispassionate and equi- 
table. 

Nothing, says this writer, can 
show more clearly the singular want 
of literary enterprize or activity, in 
America, than that no one has yet 
been found, in that flourishing re- 
public, to collect and publish the 
works of their only philosopher. Kk 
is not even very creditable to the 
liberal curiosity of the English pub- 
lic, that there should have been no 
complete edition of the writings of 
Dr. Franklin, till the year 1806 ; 
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nor should we be able to account for 
the imperfect manner in which the 
task has now been performed, but 
for a statement in the prefatory ad- 
vertisement. We are told, that re- 
cently after the death of the author, 
his grandson, to whem the whole of 
his papers were bequeathed, made 
a voyage to London, for the pur- 
pose of preparing and disposing of 
a complete collection of all his pub- 
lished and unpublished writings, with 
memoirs of his life, brought down 
by himself to the year 1757, and 
continued to his death by his de- 
scendant. The work was to be 
published in three quarto volumes, 
in England, Germany, and France ; 
and a negotiation was commenced 
with the booksellers. At this stage 
of the business, however, the pro- 
posals were suddenly withdrawn, 
and nothing more has been heard 
of the work in this its fair and na- 
tural market. It is hinted that the 
suppression of the work was pur- 
chased by the British ministry. 

We shail omit the reflexions which 
this statement naturally suggests to 
us, whether we consider the claims 
of the dead or of the living, and 
proceed to some general remarks 
upon the character of Franklin. 

This self-taught American is the 
most rational, perhaps, of all philo- 
sophers. He never loses sight of 
common sense in any of his specula- 
tions ; and when his philosophy does 
not consist entirely in its fair and 
vigorous application, it is always 
regulated and controuled by it in its 
application and result. No indivi- 
dual, perhaps, ever possessed a 
juster understanding, or was so sel- 
dom obstructed in the use of it by 
jndolence, enthusiasm, or authority. 

Dr. Franklin received no regular 
education ; and he spent the greater 
part of his life in a society where 
there was no relish and no encou- 

agement for literature. On an or- 
ney mind, these circumstances 
would have produced their usual 
effects, of repressing all sort of in- 
teliectual ambition or activity, and 
perpetuating a generation of incu- 
rious mechanics; but to an under- 
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standing like Franklin’s, they were 
peculiarly propitious, and we can 
trace back to them, distinctly, al- 
most all the peculiarities of his in- 
tellectual character. 

Regular education is unfavoura- 
ble to vigour or originality of under- 
standing. Like civilization, it makes 
society more intelligent and agree- 
able ; but it levels the distinctions of 
nature. It strengthens and assists the 
feeble ; but it deprives the strong of 
his triumph, and casts down the hopes 
of the aspiring. It accomplishes this, 
not only by training up the mind in 
a habitual veneration for authori- 
ties, but, by leading us to bestow a 
disproportionate degree of attention 
on studies that are only valuable as 
keys or instruments for the under- 
standing, they come at last to be 
regarded as ultimate objects of pure 
suit; and the means of education 
are absurdly mistaken for its end. 

How many powerful understand- 
ings have been lost in the dialectics 
of Aristotle ! and of how much good 
philosophy are we daily defrauded, 
by the preposterous error of taking 
a knowledge of prosody for useful 
learning ! The mind of a man, who 
has escaped this training, will at 
least have fair play. Whatever 
other errors he may fall into, he 
will be safe at least from their infa- 
tuations. If he thinks proper, after 
he grows up, to study Greek, it will 
be for some better purpose than to 
become acquainted with its dialects. 
His prejudices will be those of a 
man, and not of a schoolboy; and 
his speculations and conclusions will 
be independent of the maxims of tu- 
tors, and the oracles of literary pa- 
trons. 

The consequences of living in a 
refined and literary community, are 
nearly of the same kind with those 
of a regular education. There are 
so many critics to be satisfied, so 
many qualifications to be establish- 
ed, so many rivals to encounter, and 
so much derision to be hazarded, 
that a young man is apt to be deter- 
red from so perilous an enterprize, 
and led to seek for distinction in 
some safer line of exertion. He is 
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discouraged by the fame and the 
perfection of certain models and fa- 
vourites, who are always in the 
mouths of his judges, and, ‘ under 
them, his genius is rebuked,’ and 
originality repressed, till he sinks 
into a paltry copyist, or aims at dis- 
tinction, by extravagance and affec- 
tation. In such a state of society, 
he feels that mediocrity has no 
chance of distinction; and what be- 
ginner can expect to rise at once 
into excellence? He imagines that 
mere good sense will attract no at- 
tention ; and that the manner is of 
much more importance than the 
matter, in a candidate for public 
admiration. In his attention to the 
manner, the matter is apt to be ne- 
glected; and, in his solicitude to 
please those who require elegance 
of diction, brilliancy of wit, or har- 
mony of periods, he is in some dan- 
ger of torgetting that strength of 
reason, and accuracy of observation 
by which he first proposed to recom- 
mend himself. His attention, when 
extended to so many coilateral ob- 
jects, 1s no longer vigorous or col- 
lected: the stream, divided into so 
many channels, ceases to flow either 
deep or strong ; he becomes an un- 
successful pretender to fine writing, 
and is satisfied with the frivolous 
praise of elegance or vivacity. 

These obstructions to intellectual 
originality are so powerful, that 
if Franklin had been bred in a col- 
lege, he ‘would probably have con- 
tented himself with expounding the 
metres of Pindar, and mixing argu- 
ment with his port in the common 
room ; and that if Boston had abound- 
ed with men of letters, he wouid ne- 
ver have ventured to come forth 
from his printing-house, or been dri- 
ven back to it, at any rate, by the 
sneers of the critics, after the first 
publication of his essays in the Busy 
Body. 

This will probably be thought ex- 
aggerated ; but it cannot be denied 
that the contrary circumstances in 
his history had a powerful effect in 
determining the character of his un- 
derstanding, and in producing those 
peculiar habits of reasoning and in- 
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vestigation by which his writings 
are distinguished. He was encoura- 
ged to publish, because there was 
scarcely any one around him whom 
he could not easily excel. He wrote 
with great brevity, because he had 
not leisure for more voluminous com- 
positions, and because he knew that 
the readers to whom he addressed 
himself were, for the most part, as 
busy as himself. For the same rea- 
son, he studied great perspicuity and 
simplicity of statement: his coun- 
trymen had no relish for fine wri- 
ting, am! could not easily be made 
to understand a deduction depending 
on a long or elaborate process of 
reasoning. He was forced, there- 
fore, to concentrate what he had to 
say ; and since he had no chance of 
being admired for the beauty of his 
composition, it was natural for him 
to dim at making an impression by 
the force and clearness of his state- 
ments. 

His conclusions were often rash 
and inaccurate, from the same cir- 
cumstances which rendered his pro- 
ductions concise. Philosophy and 
speculation did not form the busi- 
ness of his life ; nor did he dedicate 
himself to any particular study, with 
a view to exhaust and complete the 
investigation of it in all its parts, 
and under all its relations. He en- 
gaged in every interesting inquiry 
that suggested itself to him, rather 
as the necessary exercise of a pow- 
erful and active mind, than as a 
task which he had bound himself to 
perform. He cast a quick and pene- 
trating glance over the facts and 
the data that were presented to 
him ; and drew his conclusions with 
a rapidity and precision that have 
not often been equalled : but he did 
not stop to examine the complete- 
ness of the data upon which he pro- 
ceeded, nor to consider the ultimate 
effect or application of the princi- 
ples to which he had been conducted. 
In all questions, therefore, where 
the facts upon which he was to de- 
termine, and the materials from 
which his judgment was to be form- 
ed, were either few in number, or 
of such a nature as not to be over- 
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looked, his reasonings are for the 
most part perfectly just and conclu- 
sive, and his decisions unexception- 
ably sound ; but where the elements 
of the calculation were more nume- 
rous and widely scattered, he has 
often been precipitate, and he has 
either been misled by a partial ap- 
prehension of the conditions of the 
problem, or has discovered only a 
portion of the truth which lay be- 
fore him. 

‘ In all physical inquiries ; in almost 
all questions of particular and im- 
mediate policy; and in much of 
what relates to the practical wis- 
dom and the happiness of private 
life, his views will be found to be 
admirable, and the reasoning by 
which they are supported most mas- 
terly and convincing. But on subjects 
of general politics, of abstract mo- 
rality, and political economy, his 
notions appear to be more unsatis- 
factory and incomplete. 

He seems to have wanted leisure, 
and, perhaps, inclination also, to 
spread out before him the whole 
vast premises of these extensive 
sciences, and scarcely to have had 
patience to hunt for his conclu- 
sions through so wide and intricate 
a region as that upon which they 
mvited him to enter. He has been 
satisfied, therefore, on every occa- 
sion, with reasoning from a very 
limited view of the facts, and often 
from a particular instance: he has 
done all that sagacity and sound 
sense could do with such materials ; 
but it cannot excite wonder, if he 
has sometimes overlooked an essen- 
tial part of the argument, and often 
advanced a particular truth into the 
place of a general principle. He 
seldom reasoned on these subjects 
at all, without having some practi- 
cal application of them immediately 
in view ; and as he began the inves- 
tigation rather to determine a par- 
ticular case, than to establish a ge- 
neral maxim, so he probably desisted 
as soon as he had relieved himself 
of the present difficulty. 

There are not many among the 
thorough bred scholars and philoso. 
phers of Europe, who can lay claim 
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to distinction in more than one or’ 
two departments of science or lite- 
rature. The uneducated tradesman 
of America has left writings that 
call for our attention, in natural 
philosophy, in politics, in political 
economy, and in general literature 
and morality. 

His labours in the department of 
fhysics were almost all suggested 
by views of utility in the beginning, 
and were, without exception, ap-~ 
plied to promote those views in the 
end. His letters on electricity have 
been more extensively circulated 
than any of his other writings ; and 
are entitled to more praise and po- 
pularity than they seem ever to 
have met with in Europe. Nothing 
can be more admirable than the 
luminous and graphical precision 
with which the experiments are 
narrated ; the ingenuity with whch 
they are projected; and the sa- 
gacity with which the conclusion 
is inferred, limited, and confirm- 
ed. 

The most remarkable thing, how~ 
ever, in these, and, ‘indeed, in the 
whole of his physical speculations, 
is the unparalleled simplicity and 
facility with which the reader is 
conducted from one stage of the in- 
quiry to another. The author never 
appears for a moment to labour, or 
to be at a boss, The most ingenious 
and profound explanations are sug- 
gested, as if they were the most 
natural and obvious way of account- 
ing for phenomena ; and the author 
seems to value himself so little on 
his most important discoveries, that 
it is necessary to compare him with 
others, before we can form a just 
notion of his merits. 

As he seems to be conscious of no 
exertion, he feels no partiality for 
any part of his speculations, and 
never seeks to raise the reader’s 
idea of their importance, by any 
arts of declamation or eloquence. 
Indeed, the habitual precision of his 
conceptions, and his invariable prac- 
tice of referring to specific facts and 
observations, secured him, in a great 
measure, both from those extrava- 
gant conjectures in which so many 
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naturalists have indulged, and from 
the zeal and enthusiasm which 
seems so naturally engendered in 
their defence. 

He was by no means averse to 
give scope to his imagination, in 
suggesting a variety of explanations 
of obscure and unmanageable phe- 
nomena ; but he never allowed him- 
self to confound these vague and 
conjectural theories with the solid 
results of experience and observa- 
tion. In his meteorological papers, 
and in his observations on heat and 
light, there is a great deal of such 
bold and original suggestions ; but 
the author evidently sets little value 
on them; and has no sooner dis- 
burdened his mind of the impres- 
sions from which they proceeded, 
than he seems to dismiss them en- 
tirely from his consideration, and 
turns to the legitimate philosophy of 
experiment with unabated diligence 
and humility. 

As an instance of this disposition, 
might be quoted a letter to the abbe 
Soulavie, on a new theory of the 
earth, which he proposes and dis- 
misses, without concern or anxiety, 
in the course of a few sentences; 
though, if the idea had fallen on the 
brain of a European philosopher, 
it might have germinated into a 
volume of eloquence, like Buffon’s, 
er an infinite array of paragraphs 
and observations, like those of Par- 
kinson or Dr. Hutton. 

All his physical papers are admi- 
rable for the clearness of the de- 
scription, the felicity and familiarity 
of the illustrations, and the singular 
sagacity of the remarks with which 
they are interspersed. Such are the 
theory of whirlwinds and water- 
spouts, as well as the observations 
on the course of the winds and on 
cold. His paper, called Maritime 
Observations, is full of ingenuity and 
practical good sense; and the re- 


marks on evaporation, and on the’ 


tides, most of which are contained 

in a series of letters to a young lady, 

are admirable, not merely for their 

perspicuity, but for the interest and 

amusement they are calculated to 

communicate to every description 
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of readers. The remarks on fire- 
places and smoky chimnies are in- 
finitely more original, concise, and 
scientific, than those of count Rum- 
ford ; and the observations on the 
gulph stream afford the first example 
of just theory and accurate investiga- 
tion, applied to that phenomenon. 

Dr. Franklin has never made use 
of the mathematics, in his investi- 
gation of the phenomena of nature ; 
and though this may render it sur- 
prizing that he has fallen into so 
few errors of importance, yet it 
helps in some measure to explain 
the unequalled perspicuity and vi- 
vacity of his expositions. An alge- 
braist, who can work wonders with 
letters, seldom condescends to be 
much indebted to words, and thinks 
himself entitled to make his sen- 
tences obscure, provided his calcu- 
lations be distinct. A writer who 
has nothing but words to make use 
of, must make all the use he can of 
them: he cannot afford to neglect 
the only chance he has of being 
understood. 

His political writings first raised 
him into public office and eminence, 
but will be least read or attended to 
by posterity. They may be divided 
into two parts; those which relate 
to the internal affairs and provin- 
cial differences of the American 
colonies, before their quarrel with 
the mother country ; and those which 
relate to that quarrel and its conse- 
quences. The former are no longer 
in any degree interesting: The 
longest of them was published in 
1759, under the title of a Histori- 
cal Review of the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, and was composed for 
the purpose of showing that the 
political privileges reserved to the 
founder of the colony had been ille- 
gally and oppressively used. The 
Canada pamphlet, written in 1760, 
for the purpose of pointing out the 
importance of retaining that colony 
at the peace, is composed with great 
force of reason, and in a style of ex- 
traerdinary perspicuity. ‘The same 
may be said of what are called the 
Albany papers, or the plan for a 
general political union of the cole- 
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nies in 1754; and of a variety of 
other tracts on the provincial poli- 
tics of that day. 

All these are worth preserving, 
both as monuments of Dr. Franklin’s 
talents and activity, and as afford- 
ing, in many places, very excellent 
models of strong reasoning and po- 
pular eloquence : but the interest of 
the subjects.is now completely gone 
by ; and the few specimens of gene- 
ral reasoning which we meet with 
serve only to increase our regret, 
that the talents of the author should 
have been wasted on such perisha- 
ble materials. 

There is not much written on the 
subject of the dispute with the colo- 
nies ; and most of his papers on that 
subject are already well known to 
the public. His examination before 
the house of commons, in 1766, af- 
fords a striking proof of the extent 
of his information, the clearness and 
force of his extemfore composition, 
and the steadiness and _ self-posses- 
sion, which enabled him to display 
these qualities with so much effect 
upon such an occasion. His letters 
before the commencement of hostili- 
ties are full of grief and anxiety ; 
but, no sooner did matters come to 
extremities, than he appears to have 
assumed a certain keen and confi- 
dent cheerfulness, not unmixed with 
a seasoning of asperity, and more 
vindictiveness of spirit than perhaps 
became a philosopher. 

The letters which passed between 
Dr. Franklin and lord Howe, when 
his lordship. arrived off the Ameri- 
can coast with what were called the 
pacificatory proposals, in 1776, show 
not only the consideration in which 
the former was held by the noble 
commissioner, but contain a very 
striking and pathetic statement of 
the consequences te bé dreaded from 
the perseverance of Great Britain 
in her schemes of compulsion. 

None of Dr. Franklin’s political 
writings, during the nine years that 
he resided as ambassador at the 
court ot France, have yet been made 
public. Some of them must be high- 
ly interesting. 


DR. FRANKLIN. 


As to the merits of Franklin as a 
political economist, he is perfectly 
sound on many important and prac- 
tical points ; on the corn-trade, and 
the theory of money, for instance ; 
and also on the more general doc- 
trines, as to the freedom of com- 
merce, and the principle of popula- 
tion. In the more elementary and 
abstract parts of the science, how- 
ever, his views seem to have been 
less just and luminous. He is not 
very consistent or profound, in what 
he says of the effects of luxury ; and 
seems to have gone headlong into 
the radical error of the economistes, 
when he maintains, that all that is 
done by manufacture is to embody 
the value of the manufacturer’s sub- 
sistence in his work, and that agri- 
culture is the only source from which 
a real increase of wealth can be de- 
rived. Another favourite position is, 
that all commerce is cheating, where 
a commodity, produced by a certain 
quantity of labour, is exchanged for 
another, on which more labour has 
been expended; and that the only 
Jair price of any thing, is some other 
thing requiring the same exertion 
to bring it to wmarket., This is evi- 
dently a very narrow and errone- 
ous view of the nature of commerce. 

The fair price to the purchaser 
is, whatever he deliberately chuses 
to give, rather than go without the 
commodity ; it is no matter to him, 
whether the seller bestowed much 
or little labour upon it, or whether 
it came into his possession without 
any labour at all; whether it be a 
diamond, which he picked up, or a 
picwre, at which they had been 
working for years. ‘The commodi- 
ty is not valued by the purchaser on 
account of the Libour which is sup- 
posed to be embodied in it, but sole- 
ly on account of certain qualities, 
which he finds convenient or agree- 
able ; he compares the convenience 
and delight which he expects to de- 
rive from this object, with the con- 
venience and delight which is «fford- 
by the things asked in exchange for 
it; and if he find the tormer pre- 
ponderate, he consents to the ex- 
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change, and makes a beneficial bar- 
gain. We have stated the case in 
the name of a purchaser, because, 
in barter, both parties are truly pur- 
chasers, and act on the same prin- 
ciples ; and it is easy to show, that 
all commerce resolves itself ulti- 
mately into barter. There can be 
no unfairness in trade, except where 
there is cqncealment by the seller, 
either of the defects of the commodi- 
ty, or of the fact that the purchaser 
may be supplied with it at a cheap- 
er rate by another. It is a matter 
of fact, but not of morality, that the 
price of inost commodities will be in- 
fluenced by the labour employed in 
producing them. If they are capa- 
ble of being produced in unlimited 
quantities, the competition of the 
producers will sink the price very 
nearly to what is necessary to main- 
tain this labour ; and the impossibi- 
lity of continuing the production, 
without repaying that labour, will 
prevent it from sinking lower. The 
doctrine does not apply at all to ca- 
ses where the materials, or the skill 
necessary to work them up, are 
scarce in proportion to the demand. 

The author’s speculations on the 
effects of paper-money seem also to 
be superficial and inaccurate. Sta- 
tistics had not been carefully stu- 
died in the days of his activity ; and, 
accordingly, we meet with a good 
deal of loose assumption, and sweep- 
ing calculation, in his writings, Yet 
he had a genius for exact observa- 
tion, and complicated detail; and 
probably wanted nothing but leisure, 
to have made very great advances 
in this branch of economy. 

As a writer on morality and ge- 
neral literature, the meritsof Frank- 
lin cannot be estimated properly, 
without taking into consideration the 
peculiarities in his early history and 
situation. He never had the bene- 
fit of any academical instruction, 
nor of the society of men of letters ; 
his style was formed entirely by his 
own judgment and occasional read- 
ing ; and most of his moral pieces 
were written while he was a trades- 
man, addressing himself to the 
tradesmen of his native city. We 
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cannot expect, therefore, either that 
he should write with extraordinary 
elegarice or grace ; or that he should 
treat of the accomplishments, fol- 
lies, and occupations of polite life — 
He had no great occasion, as a mo- 
ralist, to expose the guilt and the 
folly of gaming or seduction ; or to 
point a poignant and playful ridi- 
cule against the lighter immoralities 
of fashionable life. “Fo the mecha- 
nics and traders of Boston and Phi- 
ladelphia, such warnings were alto- 
gether unnecessary ; and he endea- 
voured, therefore, with more appro- 
priate eloquence, to impress on them 
the importance of industry, sobrie- 
ty, and economy, and to direct their 
wise and humble ambition to the at- 
tainment of useful knowledge and 
honourable independence. 

That morality, after all, is cer- 
tainly the most valuable, which is 
adapted to the circumstances of the 
greater part of mankind ; and that 
eloquence is the most meritorious, 
that is calculated to convince and 
persuade the multitude to virtue — 
Nothing can be more perfectly and 
beautifully adapted to its object, than 
most of Dr. Franklin’s compositions 
of this sort. ‘Fhe tone of familiari- 
ty, of good will, and homely jocula- 
rity ; the plain and pointed illustra- 
tions; the short sentences, made up 
of short words; and the strong 
sense, Clear information, and obvi- 
ous conviction of the author himself, 
make mos: of his moral exhortations 
perfect models of popular eloquence ; 
and afford the finest specimens of a 
style which has been but too little 
cultivated in a country, which num- 
bers, perhaps, more than 100,000 
readers among its tradesmen and ar- 
tificers. 

In writings which possess such so- 
lid and unusual merit, it is of no 
great consequence that the fastidi- 
ous eye of a critic can discover ma- 
ny blemishes, There is a good deal 
of vulgarity in the practical writings 
of Franklin; and more vulgarity 
than was necessary for the object he 
had in view. ‘There is something 
childish, too, in some of his attempts 
at pleasantry : his story of the Whis- 
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le, and his Parisian letter, announc- 

ing the discovery that the sun gives 
light as soon as he rises, are instan- 
ces of this. The Soliloquy of an 
Ephemeris, however, is much bet- 
ter ; and both that, and the Dia- 
logue with the Gout, are executed 
with the lightness and spirit of ge- 
nuine French compositions, 

The Speech ip the Divan of Al- 
giers, composed as a parody on those 
ef the defenders of the slave-trade, 
and the scriptural parable against 
persecution, are inimitable; they 
have all the point and facility of the 
fine pleasantries of Swift and Ar- 
buthnot, with something more of di- 
rectness and apparent sincerity. 

The style of his letters, in general, 
is excellent. They are chiefly re- 
markable for great simplicity of 
language, admirable good sense and 
ingenuity, and an amiable and inof- 
fensive cheerfulness, that is never 
overclouded or eclipsed. 

There is something extremely 
amiable in old age, when thus exhi- 
bited,,as in Franklin’s letters, with- 
out querulousness, discontent, or im- 
patience, and free, at the same 
time, from any affected or unbecom- 
ing levity. Zhere musi be many 
more of his letiers in existence, than 
have yet been given to the public ; 
and, from the tone and tenor of those 
which already afifieared, we are sa- 
tisfied that they would be read with 
general avidity and improvement’, 

His account of his own fife, down 
to the year 1730, has been in the 
hands of the public. since 1790. It 
is written with great simplicity and 
liveliness, though it contains too ma- 
ny trifling details and anecdotes of 
obscure individuals. It affords a 
striking example of the irresistible 
force with which talents and indus- 
try bear upwards in society, as well 
as an impressive illustration of the 
spbstantial wisdom and good policy 
of invarible integrity and candour. 
It would be very useful reading for 


* I wish the descendants of Dr. Frank- 
lin, in America, would take this hint.— 
They have treasures.of this sort of which 
a profitable use might be made.—.E. 
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all young persons of unsteady princi - 
ple, who have their fortunes to 
make or to mend in the world. 

On the whole, the life and writ-. 
ings of Dr. Franklin afford a strik- 
ing illustration of the incalculable 
value of a sound and well directed 
understanding, and of the compara- 
tive uselessness of learning and la- 
borious accomplishments. Without 
the slightest pretensions to the cha- 
racter of a scholar or a man of sci- 
ence, he has extended the bounds of 
human knowledge on a variety of 
subjects, which scholars and men of 
science had previously investigated 
without success ; and has only been 
found deficient in thosestudies which 
the learned have generally turned 
from in. disdain. Respect is due 
to scholarship and science ; but the 
value of these instruments 1s apt to 
be overrated by their possessors ; 
and it is a wholesome mortification, 
to show them that the work may be 
done without them. 


=—— 
For the Literary Magazine. 
IDEAL MISERIES. 


WHILE I acknowledge with gra- 
titude the very great obligations we 
owe to divines and philosophers, for 
the valuable precepts they have laid 
down, to guard us against those vi- 
ces which are followed by great ca- 
lamities, and for the no less impor- 
tant consolation they afford us against 
such evils as we can neither foresee 
nor prevent, I regret much that 
they have narrowed their labours by 
addressing themselves to mankind in 
general. ‘This may seem an extra- 
ordinary objection, but it will appear 
very justifiable,when we consider that 
the advice given to all is seldom ac- 
cepted by any, and that it is indivi- 
dual application only which can give 
it effect. 

These sages of ancient and mo- 
dern time deserve great praise for 
cheering the hearts of men in the 
hour of anxiety, for affording conso- 
Jation in distress, and for suggesting 
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a lively hope even,on the brink of 
despair. But these are things in 
which man, a¢ man only, is concern- 
ed. It is much, but it is not all ; they 
have fallen short, in handing down 
no advice, no precepts, no comfort, 
adapted to the taste of men of fa- 
shion, women of ton, and persons of 
distinction ; nor have they been more 
attentive to the distresses which be- 
fal us as members of the corpora- 
tion, as chairmen of clubs, and as 
guests at a table. 

Now these and other distresses of 
a like kind, though usually set down 
among the Uttle things which are, 
or ought to be, beneath our atten- 
tion, are really among the:greatest 
misfortunes of life: first, because 
they are perpetually recurring, and 
add, therefore, to the general mass 
of unhappiness ; and, secondly, be- 
cause not one of those philosophers 
and divines, who have made the af- 
fictions of human life their study, 
have condescended to say one word 
about them, or have mentioned them 
with indifference and contempt. All 
this appears to me very extraordi- 
nary, and to detract much from the 
utility of their labours. 

If we will set about analyzing and 
decompounding our respective por- 
tions of happiness and unhappiness, 
we shall find that each is made up 
of an infinite series of Little things. 
Little things, then, deing great to 
little men, ought not to be beneath 
the attention of those who assume 
the chair of authority, direct our 
judgment, prescribe our sentiments, 
and regulate our hopes and fears,— 
These have given us admirable coun- 
sel against excessive grief for the 
loss of relatives, and the loss of for- 
tune: but are these the only lesses 
that require ahealing balm? How 
many are every night made misera- 
ble in this metropolis by the loss of 
an odd trick ! How many have their 
sensibility deeply wounded by the 
death of a parrot! How many are 
cut to the heart to reflect that the 
ball they missed yesterday will no 
more return ; or that the brilliant 
assemblage of persons of fashion, 
which they were prevented from 
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joining, may never meet again !— 
Nay, with all due respect to philo- 
sophers be it spoken, is the misplac- 
ing of a cane, umbrella, or a pair of 
gloves, no misfortune ? 

Yet for these evils we have no 
remedy. What avails it to fortify the 
mind against covetousness, against 
ambition, against the fears of death, 
when amid our speculations on such 
abstract and distant subjects, a visit 
remains unreturned, or a mantua- 
maker has forgotten her orders ? We 
may bear up against the. pangs of 
despised love, and the oppressor’s 
wrongs, but it requires no small 
share of philosophy to behold the 
china in ruins, and the canary-bird 
a prey to the undistinguishing fero- 
city of a cat. How many have we 
seen bury a wife, in all the decent 
manliness of grief, who have been 
tortured almost to madness when 
they beheld the meat spoiled, the 
butter rancid, or the pie overbaked ! 
How many, who can submit with 
patience to the disorders attendant 
on a late period of life, are mere 
children in philosophy, should they 
come late into the theatre, their fa- 
vourite song past, and their places 
taken. 

He, therefore, who would pre- 
scribe for such calamities, would be 
a ral benefactor. It wouid re- 
quire, however, that he should not 
merely possess the austerity of an 
ancient philosopher ; that he should 
be able to harangue like Socrates, or 
epistolize like Seneca: he should 
be a man of the world, and apply 
his remedies where the disorder was 
contracted. 

In my last excursion to the wa- 
tering places, | had many melancho- 
ly instances of the great need the 
visitors of those places stand in for 
such a philosopher, Of what avail 
would it be to preach there about 
the common and vulgar asperities of 
human life, and omit the more im- 
portant and trying circumstances of 
a cruel rain, a perverse raffle, and 
a morbid ennui ¢ to havé a party of 
pleasure broke up just as the set is 
made up; to be within one of the 
lucky number ; and to be tormented, 
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perhaps for a day, with dont-know- 
howishness ? these, indeed, are ca- 
lamities ; they wring the heart, they 
put the temper to a severe trial, 
spoil the appetite, cover the counte- 
nance with a deadly pale, and drive 
sleep from the eyes, and slumber. 
from the eye-lids. Must they not, 
therefore, be greatly aggravated, 
when no assistance is at hand, no 
soothing consolation nigh, nor friend 
to sympathize, no kindred bosom to 
share the grief with ? 

Such are a few of the calamities 
of human life, for which I can find 
no sources of consolation among di- 
vines and philosophers. Whether 
they thought such matters too much 
above, or too much beneath their 
concern, I know not; but certain it 
is, all our so/amina miseris are ve- 
ry deficient in such important mat- 
ters. 

I have already hinted that the 
frequency of these calamities ren- 
ders aid more necessary than all our 
other systems of philosophy. A man 
cannot lose above two or three affec- 
tionate wives in his whole life ; but 
he may lose a good dinner every 
week ; and a lady may weep over 
the grave of twenty lap-dogs, before 
she has an opportunity to pay the 
last duties of friendship to a much- 
lamented husband. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


ON THE INDEPENDENCE OF SPA- 
NISH AMERICA. 


WOULD the emancipation of the 
Spanish colonies be favourable to 
their future progress and improve- 
ment? Would it enable them to 
redress the grievances under which 
they at present labour? If assisted 
to acquire, are they strong enough 
to maintain, their independence ? 
The interest excited at this moment 
by the expedition of Miranda, seems 
to call for some observations on these 
topics. 

The greatest defect in the Spanish 
colonial government consists in its 
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governing too much; in its being too 
officious, too intermeddling, too com- 
plicated, and too expensive ; in its 
being calculated, not to favour the 
growth, and protect the progress of 
an infant colony, but to harass and 
torment, with unavailing remedies, 
the last moments of a state sinking 
under weakness and decrepitude. 

A numberless host of dependants 
is kept up, to maintain the colonies 
in subjection. Checks on the abuse 
of power are multiplied, till autho- 
rity clashes with authority, and the 
people are oppressec without being 
protected. The same form of go- 
vernment is spread over every part 
of America, and the same institu- 
tions established in the most retired 
village, which have been found use- 
ful or necessary in the seats of go- 
vernment and cominerce. 

The magistrates and retainers 
of justice are as numerous and as 
active in a country, where every 
man has plenty with his reach, as 
they are in Europe, where an im- 
mense population is struggling for 
subsistence in the midst of its own 
vices. A devout and well-intention- 
ed government exerts more vigi- 
lance about the morals and faith of 
its subjects in the wilds of America, 
than it employs vigour at home in 
the defence of their lives, properties, 
and independence. 

The expence of the colonial go- 
vernment, though unnecessarily 
great, is compensated, in part, by 
the salaries of its servants being 
consumed in the places where they 
are received, But more than eight 
millions of dollars are withdrawn. 
from the annual income of the colo- 
nies to replenish the royal treasury 
of Madrid, from which no part of 
it ever returns. The taxes and fis- 
cal regulations, by which this reve- 
nue is drawn from the people, are 
singularly injudicious and vexatious. 
Agriculture is discouraged by the 
exaction of tithes; commerce ha- 
rassed by the collection of alcava- 
las ; and the people chafed and fret- 
ted by monopolies. But the least 
exceptionable taxes in the Spanish 
colonies are those which have no 























other object but to raise money. The 
Spanish government is one of those 
which conceives it to be its chief duty 
to promote the industry ofits subjects, 
and to direct them in the right path 
to opulence, and to these ends its fix- 
ed regulations are made subservient 
The colonies are sacrificed, as usual, 
to the mother country; and their 
heaviest tax is the tribute. which 
they are compelled to pay to the la- 
ziness, ignorance, and unskilfulness 
of Spanish workmen and manufac- 
turers. With the same well-mean- 
ing views, one colony, one province, 
or one city, is continually sacrificed 
to some other; and an order often 
arrives unexpectedly from Madrid, 
which suspends the most flourishing 
trade, and condemns a whole pro- 
vince to idleness and want. 

If there are abuses which would be 
corrected by a government resident 
in America, and acquainted with 
its local necessities, the Spanish co- 
lonies cannot but gain by emancipa- 
tion. Nor are the same evils and 
disorders to be apprehended in Spa- 
nish America from a change of go- 
vernment, which would follow any 
disturbances in the West India 
islands, or such as befel the unfortu- 
nate colony of St. Domingo. The 
natural aristocracy of the Spanish 
colonies resides in the country, and 
consists ‘of men born and educated 
in the midst of their inferiors and 
dependants. The people of colcur 
are sober and religious. ‘lhe Atri- 
can negroes are few in number ; 
and the blacks born in the colonies 
are reconciled to their situation, and 
accustomed to the same easy and 
indolent life with their masters. 
The Indians are the least of all to 
be feared. The form of govern- 
ment best suited to a people like the 
Spanish Americans, is monarchy ; 
and if the monarch presented to 
them were of the royal family of 


Spain, or nearly related to it, they ” 


would probably submit to him with- 
out reluctance. 

Some of these colonies are capa- 
ble, even in their present state, of 
forming great and powerful empires. 


ON THE INDEPENDENCE OF SPANISH AMERICA, 
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Mexico alone contains more than 
four millions of inhabitants. Peru, 
including Potosi and Quito, contains 
as many. The provinces watered 
by the Orinoco are less populous, 
and less able to maintain their inde- 
pendence without the protection of 
some foreign state ; but such is the 
fertility of those regions, and so 
admirably are they situated for com- 
merce, that if emancipated from 
the mother country, they would 
advance with the rapidity of the 
United States. With their present 
means and resources, they are infi- 
nitely less abie to maintain an inde- 
pendent government, than the po- 
pulous and opulent regions of Mexico 
and Peru. 


=——== 
For the Literary Magazine. 
ANECDOTE, 


IMBECILE minds are apt to pro- 
tect themselves under the mask of 
humble hesitation. When a candi- 
date for a degree at a British uni- 
versity was asked whether the sun 
moved round the earth, or the earth 
round the sun, he, after some de- 
lay and embarrassment, replied, 
‘“ Sometimes the one, and some- 
times the other.” 


For the Literary Magazine. 


SOUTH AMERICAN MODE OF 
BLEEDING. 


THEY perform the operation in 
avery dexterous manner ; not with 
a lancet, as our surgeons do, but 
with an Indian instrument very curi- 
ously made. It is a small and re- 
markable sharp flint, ground to an 
almost imperceptible point, and set 
in a smail bit of ebony or cedar, in 
much the same manner as our gla- 
ziers’ diamonds; with this differ- 
ence, as theirs is placed perpendi- 
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cularly in the wood,.so this is set 
horizontally, with as much of the 
flint projecting as is sufficient to 
make the incision. The arm is 
bound up as with us; the instrument 
is then laid on the vein, and struck 
with a kind of small hammer; the 
blood flows copiously : and so skil- 
ful are the Indian surgeons, that the 
patient runs no hazard of having the 
artery injured by this peculiar mode 
of bleeding. 

In that part of the world, the 
priests are the only Europeans who 
profess any skill in medicine; and 
this knowledge is chiefly limited to 
the properties of a great variety of 
simples, which, in the hands of an 
able botanist, are found to counte- 
ract the noxious qualities of the 
waters of the Plata. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
AVARICE: AN EXAMPLE. 


THE following narrative contains 
a curious and amusing instance of 
the misdirection otf human passions. 

There lately died in England, of 
a broken heart, Mr. Farmer, well 
known as a retailer of newspapers. 
He had acquired, by extraordinary 
industry, parsimony, and methods, 
peculiar to himself, a sum amounting 
to 90061. His manners and exter- 
nal appearance incicatec extreme 
poverty ; his plaintive stories very 
often excitec pity, and induced ma- 
ny to act with tenderness towards 
him. An old man, a news-dealer, 
being much «fflicted with disorders 
incident to advanced age, wished to 
dispose of his business ; the sum de- 
manded for it was 501. Mr. F. 
seemed inclined to purchase, but 
could not think of advancing so large 
asum as 50], at cne time, but sup- 
sing the old man could not live long, 
agreed to allow him 27s. per week 
during his natura) life. ‘These terms 
were agreed to; the old man retir- 
ed into the country, recovered his 
health, returned to London, exhi- 
bited his person before Mr. Farmer, 


which operated on him so powerfui- 
ly, that his thoughts were engrossed 
with it; he gradually declined in 
health, his spirits became depress- 
ed, sharfi misery seemed to have 
worn him to the bone ; and, at last, 
distressed to part with the daring 
object of his soul, in a flood of tears 
he retired to his garret, and in @ 
few hours expired. 


*For the Literary Mggazine. 
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French Inns. 


FRENCH inns are in generai 
better in two respects, and worse in 
all the rest, than those in England 
or America. We live better in 
point of eating and drinking, bevonda 
question, than we shculd do in going 
from London to Edinburgh, or from 
Baltimore to Boston, at double the 
expence. But if in England the best 
of every thing is ordered, without 
any attention to the expence, we 
should, for double the money, live 
better than we do in France; the 
common cookery of the French gives 
great advantage. It is true they 
roast every thing to a chip, if you 
are not cautious : but they give such 
a number and variety of dishes, that 
if you do not like some, there are 
others to please your palate. The 
dessert at a French inn has no riva! 
at an English one; nor are the li- 
quors to be despised. We sometimes 
meet with bad wine, but, on the 
whole, far better than such port and 
Madeira as English and American 
inns give. Beds are better in France ; 
in England they are good only at 
good inns ; and we have none of that 
torment, which is so perplexing in 
England, to have the sheets aired ; 
for here, as in America, we never 


trouble our heads about them, doubt- . 


less on account of the climate. Af- 
ter these two points, all is a blank. 
You have have no parlour to eat in; 
only a room with two, three, or four 
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Beds. Apartments badly fitted up ; 
the walls white-washed ; of paper 
of different sorts in the same room ; 
er tapestry so old, as to be a fit ni- 
dus for moths and spiders ; and the 
furniture such, that one of our inn- 
keepers would light his fire with it. 
For a table, yeu have every where 
a board laid on cross bars, which 
are so conveniently contrived, as to 
leave room for your legs only at the 
end. Oak chairs with rush bottoms, 
and the back universally a direct 
perpendicular, that defies all at- 
tempt at rest after fatigue. Doors 
give music as well as entrance ; the 
wind whistles through their chinks ; 
and hinges grate discord. Windows 
admit rain as well as light; when 
shut they are not easy to open; and 
when open not easy to shut. Mops, 
brooms, and scrubbing brushes are 
not in the catalogue of the necessa- 
ries of a French inn. Bells there 
are none ; the fle must always be 
bawled for ; and, when she appears, 
is neither neat, well dressed, nor 
handsdme. ‘The kitchen is black 
with smoke ; the master commonly 
the cook, and the less you see of 
the cooking, the more likely you are 
to have a stomach to your dinner ; 
but this is not peculiar to France. 
Copper utensils always in great 
plenty, but not always well tinned. 
The mistress rarely classes civility 
or attention to her guests among the 
requisites of her trade. 


et 


French Compftanionshifi and Con- 
versation. 


As to the conversation of French 
assemblies, I am inclined to praise 
them for equanimity, but condemn 
them for insipidity. All vigour of 
thought seems so excluded from ex- 
pression, that characters of ability 
and of inanity meet nearly on a par? 
tame and elegant, uninteresting and 
polite, the mingled mass of commu- 
nicated ideas has powers neither to 
offend nor instruct; where there is 
much polish of character there is 
little argument ; and if you neither 
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argue nor discuss, what is conver- 
sation? Good temper, and habitual 
ease, are the first ingredients in pri- 
vate society; but wit, knowledge, 
or originality, must break their even 
surface into some inequality of feel- 
ing, or conversation is like a jour- 
ney on an endless flat. 


French Ordinaries. 


At Nismes I dined and supped at 
the table d’hote: the cheapness of 
these tables suits one’s finances, and 
one sees something of the manners 
of the people: we sat down from 
twenty to forty at every meal, most 
motley companies of French, Ita- 
liars, Spaniards, with a Greek and 
Armenian; and I was informed, 
that there is hardly a nation in Eu- 
rope or Asia, that have not mer- 
chants at the great fair of Beaucaire, 
chiefly for raw silk, of which many 
millions in value are sold in four 
days: all the other commodities of 
the world are to be found there. 

One circumstance I must remark 
on this numerous table d’hote, be- 
cause it has struck me repeatedly, 
which is the ¢aciturnity of the 
French. I came here expecting to 
have my ears constantly fatigued 
with the infinite volubility and spi- 
rits of the people, of which so many 
persons have written, sitting, I sup- 
pose by their own fire-sides. At 
Montpellier, though fifteen persons, 
and some of them ladies, were pre- 
sent, I found it impossible to make 
them break their inflexible silence 
with more than a monosyl!lable, and 
the whole company sat more like 
an assembly of tongue-tied quakers, 
than the mixed company of a people 
famous tor loquacity. Here also, at 
Nismes, with a different party at 
every meal, it is the same thing; no 
Frenchman will open his mouth. To- 
day at dinner, hopeless of that na- 
tion, and fearing to lose the use of 
an organ they had so little inclina- 
tion to employ, I fixed myself by a 
Spaniard, and having been so lately 
in his country, I found him ready to 
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converse, and tolerably communi- 
cative ; but we had more conversa- 
tion than thirty other persons main- 
tained among themselves. 


French Theatres. 


The theatre at Bourdeaux, built 
in 1780, is by far the most magni- 
ficent in France. I have seen nothing 
that approaches it. The building is 
insulated, and fills up a space of 
306 feet by 165, one end being the 
principal front, containing a portico 
the whole length of it, of twelve very 
large Corinthian columns. The en- 
trance from this portico is by a noble 
vestibule, which leads, not only to 
the different parts of the theatre, 
but also to an elegant oval concert- 
room and saloons for walking and 
refreshments. ‘Fhe theatre itself is 
of a vast size ; in shape the segment 
of an oval. The establishment of 
actors, actresses, singers, dancers, 
orchestra, &c. speak the wealth and 
luxury of the place. I have been as- 
sured, that from thirty to fifty louis 
a night have been paid to a favourite 
actress from Paris. Larrive, the 
first tragic actor of that capital, is 
now here, at 500 livres (100 dollars) 
a night, with two benefits. Dau- 
berval, the dancer, and his wife, the 
maacemoiselle Theodore of London, 
are retained as principal ballet- 
master and first female dancer, at 
a salary of 28,000 livres (near 6000 
dollars). Pieces are performed eve- 
ry night, Sundays not excepted, as 
every where in France. 


Nobles’ Estates. 


Much of the wastes between Bour- 
deaux and Barbesieux belonged to 
the prince de Soubise, who would 
not sell any part of them. Thus it 
is whenever you stumble on a grasd 
seigneur, even one that was worth 
millions, you are sure to find his 
property desert. The duke of Bou- 
tHon’s and this prince’s are two of 
the greatest properties in France ; 
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and all the signs I have yet seen of 
their greatness, are wastes, /andes, 
deserts, fern, ling. Go to their resi- 
dence, wherever it may be, and you 
would probably find them in the 
midst of a forest, very well peopled 
with deer, wild boars, and wolves, 
with a domestic establishment of 
a hundred servants, two hundred 
dogs, and five hundred horses. This 
was literally the establishment at 
Chantille before the prince became 
a beggar. 


Environs of Paris. 


Enter Paris where you will, you 
are confirmed in the idea that the 
roads immediately leading to that 
capital are deserts, comparatively 
speaking with those of London. 
By what means can the connection 
be carried on with the country? The 
French must be the most stationary 
people upon earth ; when im a place, 
they must rest without a thought of 
going to another: or the English 
must be the most restless ; and find 
more pleasure in moving from one 
place to another, than in resting to 
enjoy life in either. If the French 
nobility went to their country seats 


.only when exiled there by the court, 


the roads could not be more soli- 
tary. 


Bas Bretons. 


I have had an opportunity of see- 
ing numbers of Bas Bretons collect- 
ed, as well as their cattle. The men 
dressin great trowsers like breeches, 
many with naked legs, and most with 
wooden shoes, strong marked fea- 
tures like the Welch, with counte- 
nances a mixture of half energy and 
half laziness ; their persons stout, 
broad, and square. The women 
furrowed without age by labour, to 
the utter extinction of all sogness 
of sex. ‘The eye discovers them 
at first glance to be a people ab- 
solutely distinct from the French. 
Wonderful that they should be 
found so, with distinct language, 
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manners, dress, &c., after having 
‘een settled here 1300 years ! 


Theatre at Nantz. 


_ ‘The theatre at Nantz is new built 

of fine white stone, and has a mag- 
nificent portico front of eight ele- 
gant Corinthian pillars, and four 
others within, to part the portico 
from a grand vestibule. Within, all 
is gold and painting, and a couf 
dail at entering, that struck me for- 
cibly. It is, 1 believe, twice as large 
as Drury Lane, and five times as 
magnificent. It was Sunday, and 
therefore full. Mon Dieu ! cried I 
to myself, do all the wastes, the de- 
serts, the heath, ling, furze, broom, 
and bog, that I have passed for 300 
miles, lead to this spectacle ? What 
a miracle, that all this splendour 
and wealth of the cities in France 
should be so unconnected with the 
country? There are no gentle tran- 
sitions from ease to comfort, from 
comfort to wealth : you pass at once 
from beggary to profusion ; from mi- 
sery in mud cabins to mademoiselle 
St. Huberti, in splendid spectacles 
at 500 livres a night (100 dollars). 
The country deserted, or if a gen- 
tleman in it, you find him in some 
wretched hole, to save that money 
which is lavished with profusion in 
the luxuries of a capital. 


French Politeness. 


Among my letters was one to 
monsieur de la Livioniere, perpetu- 
al secretary of the Society of Agri- 
culture here. I found he was at his 
country-seat, two leagues from An- 
jou, at Mignianne. On my arrival 
at his seat, he was sitting down to 
dinner with his family ; not being 
past twelve, I thought to have escap- 
ed this awkwardness ; but both him- 
self and madame prevented all em- 
barrassment by very unaffectedly 
desiring me to partake with them, 
and making not the least derange- 
ment either in table or looks, placed 
me at once at my ease, to an indif- 
ferent dinner, garnished with so 
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much ease and cheerfulness, that I 
found it a repast more to my taste 
than the most splendid tables could 
afford. An English family in the 
country, similar in situation, taken 
unawares in the same way, would 
receive you with an unquiet hospi- 
tality, and an anxious politeness ; 
and, after waiting for a hurry-scur- 
ry derangement of cloth, table, 
plates, sideboard, pot, and spit, 
would give you perhaps so good a 
dinner, that none of the family, be- 
tween anxiety and fatigue, could 
supply one word of conversation, and 
you would depart under cordial wish- 
es that you might never return. This 
folly, so common in England, is ne- 
ver met with in France: the French 
are quiet in their houses, and do 
things witheut effort. 


France and Great Britain com- 
fared. 


France is superior to England in 
soil. The proportion of poor land 
in: England, to the total of the king- 
dom, is greater than the similar pro- 
portion in France; nor have they 
any where such tracts of wretched 
blowing sand as are to be met with 
in Norfolk and Suffolk. Their heaths, 
moors, and wastes not mountainous, 
what they term dande, and which 
are so frequent in Bretagne,. Anjou, 
Maine, and Guienne, are infinitely 
better than the English northern 
moors ; and the mountains of Scot- 
land and Wales cannot be compared, 
in point of soil, with those of the Py- 
renees, Auvergne, Dauphine, Pro- 
vence, and Languedoc. Another ad- 
vantage almost inestimable is, that 
their tenacious loams do not take 
the character of clays, which in 
some parts of England are so stub- 
born and harsh, that the expence of 
culture is almost equal to a mode- 
rate produce. Such clays as are in 
Sussex, 1 never met with in France. 
The smaliness of the quantity of 
rank clay in the latter country is in- 
deed surprising. 

Which, relatively to agriculture, 
is the best climate, that of France, 
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or that of England? The prefer- 
ence is due to France. I have often 
heard the contrary asserted, and 
with some appearance of reason ; 
but, I believe, the opinion has arisen 
more from considering the actual 
state of husbandry in the two coun- 
tries, than the distinct properties of 
the two climates. The English make 
a very good use of their’s; but the 
French are, in this respect, in their 
infancy, through more than half the 
kingdom. 

‘The importance of a country pro- 
ducing twenty-five bushels per acre 
instead of eighteen, is prodigious ; 
but it is an idle deception to speak 
of twenty-five, for the superiority of 
English spring corn, barley and oats, 
is doubly greater than that of wheat 
and rye, and would justify me in 
proportioning the corn products of 
England, in general, compared with 
those of France, at twenty-eight to 
eighteen ; and lam well persuaded, 
that such a ratio would be no exag- 
geration. ‘Ten millions ofacres pro- 
duce more corn than fifteen millions ; 
consequently a territory of one hun- 
dred millions of acres more than 

uals another of one hundred and 

ty millions. It is from such facts 
that we must seek for an explana- 
tion of the power of England, which 
has ventured to measure itself with 
that of a country so much more po- 
pulous, extensive, and more favour- 
ed by nature, as France really is ; 
and it is a lesson to all governments 
whatever, that if they would be pow- 
erful, they must encourage the only 
real and permanent basis of power, 
AGRICULTURE. By enlarging the 
quantity of the products of land ina 
nation, all those advantages flow 
which have been attributed to a 
great population, but which ought, 
with much more truth, to have been 
assigned to a great consumption ; 
since it is not the mere number of 
people, but their ease and welfare, 
which constitute nationa! prosperity. 
The difference between the corn 
products of France and England is 
so great, that it would justify some 
degree of surprise, how any politi- 
cal writer could ever express any 
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degree of amazement, that a terri- 
tory, naturally so inconsiderable as 
the British isles, on comparison with 
France, should ever become equally 
powerful; yet thissent¢ment, found- 
ed in mere ignorance, is very com- 
mon. With such an immense supe- 
riority in the produce of corn, the 
more obvious surprise should have 
been, that the resources of England, 
compared with those of France, were 
not yet more decisive. 


ae 


Irench Irrigation. 


In Languedoc we find by far the 
greatest exertion in irrigation to be 
seen in France; a solid stank of 
timber arid masonry isformed across 
a considerable river near Gange, 
between two rocky mountains, to 
force the water intoa very fine canal, 
in which it is, on an average, six 
feet broad by five deep, and half a 
mile long ; built rather than dug, on 
the side of the mountain just under 
the road, and walled in like a shelf, 
a truly great work, equally well 
imagined and executed! A wheel 
raises a portion of the water from 
this canal thirty feet, by its hollow 
periphery. An aqueduct, built that 
height, on two tire of arches, re- 
ceives the water, and conducts it on 
arches built on the bridge, across 
the river, to water the higher 
grounds ; while the canal below car- 
ries the larger part of the water to 
lower fields; an undertaking which 
must have cost considerable sums, 
and shows the prodigious value of 
water in such a climate. 

In some parts of France, particu- 
larly jn the southern provinces, this 
branch of rural economy is very well 
understood, and largely practised ; 
but the most capital exertions are 
very much confined; I met with 
them only in Provence and the west- 
ern mountainous parts of Langue- 
doc. In the former, canals were cut, 
at the expence of the province, for 
conducting water many miles, in or- 
der to irrigate barren tracts of land : 
in England we have no idea of such 
athing. The interests of commerce 





















will induce our legislature to cut 
through private properties, but ne- 
ver the interests of cultivation. The 
works I observed at Gange, in Lan- 
guedoc, for throwing the water of a 
mountain stream into a canal, and 
raising it by enormous wheels into 
aqueducts built on arches, being 
much more limited in extent, and 
even confined to single properties, 
might more reasonably be looked for 
in the mountainous districts of Eng- 
Jand and Wales. Such would an- 
swer greatly, and therefore ought to 
be undertaken ; for I hardly need 
observe, that watering in northward- 
ly climates answers on most soils, 
as well as it does in the south of Eu- 


rope. 
— 
For the Literary Magazine. 


THE FRENCH IN HANOVER. 

THE following account of the 
sufferings of the Hanoverians, dur- 
ing the late occupation of their coun- 
try by the French, appears to have 
been drawn up by one of the inhabi- 
tants, and has been published as such, 
in a British publication. It is inte- 
resting in itself, as containing a mi- 
mute and circumstantial picture of 
the evils of war. It shows us how 
much misery may be inflicted by a 
conqueror who neither massacres 
nor plunders, and warns us of the 
destiny that will inevitably await us, 
if we are visited by an army of fo- 
reign invaders. 

The army which Bonaparte had 
so warily collected at Nimmegen, 
under pretence of sending it to Loui- 
siana, was destined for Hanover.— 
Judging from the previous inactivi- 
ty of the British ministers, they had 
no suspicions of the views of the 
French till their army actually made 
its appearance, and then, as if they 
had awoke from a dream, they start- 
ed up and seized the sword, with a 
desperate resolution of defence. But 
in the moment of danger the confi- 
dence of the country was not to be 
ebtained, and its required spirit of 
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union was dissipated into considera- 
tions of personal safety. A levy en 
masse was decreed, which compel- 
led the young men to emigrate ; and 
the army, nominally 30,000, in reali- 
ty was only 18,000. A slight skir- 
mish near Suhlingen, betwixt the 
outposts, served to decide the fate of 
Hanover. The farce of a conven- 
tion, concluded the 3d of June, 1803, 
surrendered it to the French, and 
stipulated that the unbroken Hano- 
verian army should withdraw be- 
yond the Ejbe into Lauenburg, and 
not serve against France until they 
had been exchanged. 

Rudloff was then at the head of 
affairs, and his well-known charac- 
ter puts it out of doubt, that, in con- 
junction with some of his colleagues, 
he acted a treacherous part towards 
his country, in favour of the enemy, 
If the French had not received a 
previous assurance of being admit- 
ted without opposition, they never 
would have ventured through marsh- 
es and bogs, without ammunition, or 
with scarcely a single cartridge, to 
invade a country that had a regular 
and respectable force to produce 
against inferior numbers. However 
rash and fool-hardy the French may 
be, they would not thus have devoted 
themselves to certain ruin, when with 
the same facility they could have 
sent a force sufficient to ensure suc- 
cess. 

In possession of Hanover, they no 
sooner learned that the king refus- 
ed to ratify the measures of his Ger- 
man ministry, than they proceeded, 
with newly acquired arms, against 
the force in Lauenburg. The spirit 
of the Hanoverian soldiery, who 
were fired with an ardent zeal to 
engage the enemies of their country, 
was such as led‘every one to expect 
a bloody conflict : but count Walmo} 
den put their lives and his out of 
danger, by a second capitulation, no 
less disgraceful than the former. 
According to this convention, signed 
on the Eibe, on the Sth of July, 
against the unanimous opinion of the 
whole army, the Hanoverian troops 
were disbanded, and obliged to lay 
down their arms, 
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The number was very small who 
were afterwards impelled, by dis- 
tress and want of employment, to 
enter into the French service. After 
every endeavour to seduce them, 
Mortier could not get together more 
than 3000, the half of whom were 
not natives; and not deeming it pru- 
dent to keep them in Hanover, they 
were sent to the south of France. 

The terrors of the people pictur- 
ed every possible act of violence 
from the invading foe; and the li- 
berty granted to the French troops 
of plundering two or three villages, 
naturally served to confirm these ap- 
prehensions, and occasioned many 
groundless reports; but in a short 
time every one was convinced that 
the French had laid down for them- 
selves a very different system of 
conduct. Policy, in fact, suggest- 
ed to them conciliatory measures ; 
and as plunder was their object, 
they clearly saw, that by granting 
the people existence, they should the 
most effectually drain the country of 
its resources, and reap the fruits of 
its labours. 

Agreeably to this idea, Mortier 
had specified as distinct articles in 
the convention, that the Hanoverian 
ministry should be dissolved, and 
such changes adopted in the electo- 
ral constitution, as he might think 
adviseable ; yet, when he came to 
organize the government, he rein- 
stated most of the old administra- 
tion’ in high places, excluding only 
Rudloff, Von Arnswaldt, and Kiel- 
mannsegge, who, after having de- 
serted their trust, fled into Mecklen- 
burg. 

The form of government adopted 
by the French was purely financial, 
it being, of course, their sole con- 
cern to extract from the country as 
much as possible during their stay 
in it. To this end, they established 
an executive committee, whose task 
ijt was to arrange and levy the con- 
tributions, and satisfy all the pecu- 
niary demands of France. Durbach, 
Mortier’s brother-in-law, whose ta- 
miliarity with the German language, 
and extensive acquaintance among 
the Germans, fitted him for the office, 
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was commissioned to select thiscom- 
mittee, and he accordingly fixed on 
five persons for his assistants. 

Nor could he have chosen mer 
more fitted to execute the office im- 
posed on them. They consulted the 
good of the country on every occa- 
sion, averted many evils, and made 
many remonstrances against the ex- 
travagant demands of the French. 

This committee was assisted by a 
deputation of persons well versed in 
the peculiar resources, connections, 
and circumstances of the respective 
districts to which they belonged, 
whose advice was necessary in ap- 
preciating the wealth of each indi- 
vidual district, and proportioning 
the burden of taxes to its real con- 
dition. Their sphere of action was 
no less important than that of the 
committee, and they acquitted them- 
selves with no less credit. ‘They in- 
gratiated themselves with the com- 
missioners, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing their confidence by an upright 
system of conduct, in which they ne- 
ver lost sight of the interests of their 
country. 

While their pecuniary demands 
were satisfied to the utmost of their 
expectation, the French did not 
trouble themselves with any other 
consideration ; but whenever there 
was any failure or backwardness in 
the supplies, they would threaten 
the ministry with taking the ma- 
nagement of the finances into their 
own hands. They would not have 
abstained from putting this threat in 
force, if they had not, in reality, ta- 
ken measures to convince them- 
selves that all was done in the pow- 
er of men todo, It was truly asto- 
nishing to see with what indefatiga- 
ble activity they scrutinized the re- 
venues of the state, and defeated 
every possible scheme of deception. 
They demanded of ail the ministers 
and boards of every province, exact 
statements of its income and expen- 
ces, royal, civil, and military, and 
instituted the minutest inquiries into 
the accuracy of such statements. The 
first authorities of the land were 
likewise required to deliver in exact 
statistic accounts of the whole elec- 
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térate, and of each particular pro- 
vince ; and these accounts, contain- 
ing every thing worthy of notice re- 
lative to the internal wealth and re- 
sources of the country, when copied 
fair on fine royal paper, and in a fine 
hand, were dispatched to Paris. 

The consequence of this vigilance 
was the ruin of Hanover. The first 
five months had drained it of every 
dollar to be found in it. What the 
country wanted in ready money it 
was obliged to supply by its credit : 
and while loads of specie were con- 
veying to France, its public treasury 
was overwhelmed with debt, and its 
inhabitants starving. Though a due 
estimate can never be made of the 
burdens individually, yet the follow- 
ing statement will serve to prove 
that the French are merciless when 
plunder is in question. The public 
regular expences are calculated to 
have been— 

1. The pay of the troops, amount- 
ing, On an average, to 25,000, which 
may be estimated at two millions 
and a half rix-dollars yearly*. 

2. Bread, meat, forage, wood, and 
in some cases rice and beer, two 
millions a year. 

3. Clothing, viz.: coats, linen, 
shoes, breeches, waistcoats, spatter- 
dashes, caps, stockings, knapsacks, 
great coats, &c., which amounted to 
above half a million: for there was 
a constant exchange of soldiers, in 
want of every article of dress, for 
such as had been well provided. 

Besides these, the country had to 
bear a number of extraordinary ex- 
pencés, the principal of which were: 

4, The erection of hospitals, for 
which purpose private houses were 
fitted up, and furnished with a vast 
number of beds, matrasses, linen,&c.; 
the sick being likewise daily provid- 
ed with victuals, drink, and medi- 
cines ; all which combined to make 
a sum of 200,000 dollars. 

5. The constant use of carriages 
from Hanover to France, and trom 
one part of the country to the other ; 
which cannot be estimated at less 


* A rix-dollar is about equal to the 
Spanish or United States dollar. 
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than half a million. The French had 
an immense number of carts, horses, 
and men in requisition during their 
whole stay, particularly for the con- 
veyance of the booty. 

The transportation of the artillery 
taken from the armory of Hanover, 
and the fortresses of Hamel, Ratz- 
burg, &c., employed above half a 
year; and the value of the whole 
ordnance, including all the beautiful 
fire-arms, field-pieces, &c., laid up 
in store, from the famous founderies 
of Hanover, and the manufactories 
of Harzberg, was rated at ten mil- 
lions. The French had likewise now 
the gratification of recovering a set 
of cannon denominated the Twelve 
Apostles, which they had lost in 
the seven years’ war. As these can- 
non were passing through a village 
where an old general lived who had 
been present in the battle when they 
were taken, he is said to have shed 
tears, and soon after to have died of 
grief. 

Besides the ordnance, the beautiful 
horses from the king’s stud, the fine 
deer in Diesterwald, carried in ex- 
pensive waggons built for the pur- 
pose, and many other royal effects, 
all exceeding two millions in value, 
occupied a full year in their convey- 
ance. 

6. The maintenance of, and pre- 
sents to, generals, exceeding 200,000 
dollars. All generals, particularly 
those of the higher ranks, had nu- 
merous retinues, consisting of twelve, 
and oftener 6f more persons. They 
resided in the capitals of Luneburg, 
Verden, Lauenburg, Osnaburg, &c. 
Upon an average, they received for 
themselves and their retinue fifty 
dollars per day. Besides these, the 
commissatres en chef were to be pro- 
vided for; thus, for example, in 
Osnaburg, Dessolles received for his 
general staff, and commissariate, 
seventy-five dollars per day, whence 
may be easily inferred the amount 
of maintaining the commander in 
chief in the town of Hanover, his 
general staff, and retinue, with the 
commissaire ordonnateur, He occu- 
pied the electoral palace, and had 

every accommodatien on a more 
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princely style than the elector him- 
self would have had. 

7. Several millions expended in 
casualties; among which may be 
reckoned the supply of quarters for 
the officers or soldiers who could 
not be provided for in certain pla- 
ces; the maintenance of artille- 
ry horses, and an army post with 
three horses ; the erection of batte- 
ries on the Elbe; the raising and 
equipping of the Hanoverian le- 
gion ; the fortification of Hamel and 
Nienburg, and victualling the for- 
mer fortress for a whole year ; the 
single contributions on particular 
provinces, supposed best capable of 
bearing the burden, with numberless 
other e¢ ceteras. 

8. The French gained likewise 
100,000 dollars from the electorate 
by a financial scheme with count 
Bentheim, which originated in the 
following circumstance: count Fre- 
derick Charles Philip von Ben- 
theim, being deeply involved in debt, 
mortgaged his country, in 1755, for 
thirty years, with all its appurtenan- 
ces, to the electorate of Hanover, 
for the sum of 900,000 dollars. The 
count afterwards lived as a private 
man in Paris, and had neither mo- 
ney nor inclination to redeem his 
estate, in consequence of which it 
remained the rightful possession of 
Hanover. On his death, which hap- 
pened in the year 1803, his next re- 
lative, the count von Steniurth, pro- 
fited by this opportunity to recover 
the land, on paying the French half 
the sum in ready money, and the 
rest by instalments. ‘he French 
troops then left the county of Ben- 
theim, and he was reinstated in the 
quiet possession of it. 

From the preceeding statement, 
it will be seen that the French actu- 
ally drew from Hanover, during a 
stay of two years and ten weeks, no 
less than twenty-seven millions of 
dollars, a sum grievously felt by a 
iand enjoying few advantages, hav- 
ing no manutactures or trade of any 
importance, and scarcely producing 
sufficient corn for its own people.— 
The whole electorate yields not more 
than five millions of dollars, all of 
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which was employed in supporting 
the military and public establish- 
ments. No important retrench- 
ments could be made in these ex- 
pences, without bringing ruin on the 
country. Of course, there remained 
but very little from the ordinary 
revenues for the French, who were 
therefore to be supplied by extraor- 
dinary loans and taxes. 

The volantary contributions af- 
forded by patriotic individuals were 
very frequent and _ considerable ; 
every rich man in the towns and pre- 
vinces, particularly in the princi- 
pality of Osnaburg, advanced from 
time to time, in the form of a loan, 
as much as his circumstances would 
admit. But notwithstanding this, 
and the heavy burdens imposed on 
the people, they were still obliged to 
have recourse to foreign succoer. 
In the first instance, Hamburgh, 
Lubec, and Bremen, the elector of 
Hesse Cassel, and Hahn, the rich 
banker of that place, freely afforded 
assistance, by the following loans : 





Dollars 

The elector of Hesse Cas- 
sel 500,000 
Hahn, the banker 75,000 
Hamburgh 700,000 
Lubec, first loan 160,000 
second loan 50,000 
Bremen 625,000 
Total 2,110,000 





which were all made in the first 
year; but upon the declaration of 
the king, that he would not acknow- 
ledge any of these loans, it was ne- 
cessary to use threats, and even co- 
ercion, in order to extract money 
from the smaller states. Hamburgh 
submitted on the first demand, by 
paying 500,000 dollars: but Bre- 
men and Lubec persisted in a long 
and obstinate refusal, till the French 
blocked them up, by land and wa- 
ter, so effectually, that no per- 
son or thing could get in or out 
either of the cities or territories. 
Bremen yielded, after a week’s re- 
sistance, by complying with half the 


demand, and receiving a promise ot 


never being troubled with a sinsilat 
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requisition ; but Lubec stood out a 
fortnight, and was finally. released 
on granting only a part of the con- 
tribution. In fine, Bremen paid 
250,000, and Lubec 160,000 dollars. 

But the burdens of the Hanoveri- 
ans, oppressive as they were on the 
public at large, were not confined to 
exorbitant taxes collected every 
week or month. Each individual 
had his peculiar burdens, which fell 
with unequal weight on his own par- 
ticular family. The first and great- 
est of these was the quartering of 
the soldiers; from which, in the be- 
ginning, no occupier of a_ house, 
however poor, was exempt, while 
the richer classes were obliged to 
take in, and liberally provide for, 
six and even eight men at a time. 

It is true the soldiers were to be 
provided with bread, meat, &c. at 
the public cost; yet had this been 
regularly attended to, which was by 
no means the case, it would have 
served but little in the place of bet- 
ter food. No Hanoverian would 
have ventured to place a dish from 
the public supply only before his 
French epicure, who insisted on 
sharing with him in every delicacy 
of his own table. According to a 
moderate computation, the board of 
every soldier cost thirty grotes (30 
cents) a day, that of a captain and 
subaltern from three to four hun- 
dred dollars a year, and that of a 
superior officer five or ten times 
that sum. 

Another burden, no less oppres- 
sive than the former, was the march- 
ing of troops backward and for- 
ward, with numberless waggons and 
heir drivers. This concourse of 
men and horses naturally crowded 
the smail number of houses by the 
way in a disproportionate manner, 
and, from the constant exchange of 
regiments passing and repassing, the 
evil rose to an insupportable de- 
gree. Osnaburg, as a frontier pro- 
vince between Hanover and Hol- 
land, suffered the most seriously 
from this grievance. 

To escape the burden of quarter- 
ing, many inhabitants sold their 
houses, and lived in lodgings; which 
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proved, however,"but a small re- 
lief, as the tax instead of quarter. 
ing was raised accordingly, no class 
being exempted from the general 
calamity. All towns and villages 
were therefore occupied by troops, 
except Gottingen, on account of its 
university, and Thé Harz, on ace 
count of its poverty ; but the French, 
disliking the waste and cheerless 
flats of Westphalia, and other parts, 
flocked as much as possible to the 
larger places, which of course en- 
dured the severest hardships, from 
being occupied by the greater num- 
ber of soldiers. 

The remoter parts of the country 
were, however, not without their 
share of distress. Contributions in 
kind were introduced in lieu of those 
in money. Every peasant was oblig- 
ed to furnish the magazines with 
corn and forage ; the proportion of 
his supplies being regulated by the 
extent of his land. The provision 
was then duly rated, and the pea- 
sant received for the value bonds at 
five per cent. And, however good 
the interest might be, the poor pea- 
sant was thus deprived of corn, hay, 
and money, the want of whieh he 
could not replace except at a treble 
cost. 

Besides, the peasants were obliged, 
in their turn, to furnish their quota of 
waggons, horses, and carters, in 
part for the endless conveyances be- 
fore-mentioned. Without calculat- 
ing the wear and tear, consider on- 
ly the loss of time and the interrup- 
tion of his farming business ; espe- 
cially when, in addition to extraordi- 
nary calls, e was liable to be taken 
from his work in any season, and 
compelled to drive a few French. 
officers to a ball. 

Had the soldiery, who are gene- 
rally liberal with their money, been 
allowed to spend their pay in the 
country, the poor inhabitants would 
have experienced some benefit ; but 
the government of France took the 
most effectual measures to prevent 
this, by keeping back their pay 
eight or ten months, and, in fact, till 
they had passed the Hanoverian 
frontiers, Besides, the French com~ 
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missaries and generals, who amas- 
sed the greatest sums, sent all they 
could spare to France, by which 
Hanover was, in fact, drained of all 
its wealth. 

The effects of these measures 
were too quickly visible. Men of 
property were obliged to consume 
their capitals, and those in inferior 
circumstances to borrow at extrava- 
gant interest, as long as money was 
to be borrowed at any rate ; but this 
resource at length failing to numbers 
who coul.' not give ample security, 
they had no alternative but beggary 
or emigration. 

Every one retrenched his expen- 
ces, which was only an aggravation 
of the universal misery. Those 
who had lived by the luxuries of the 
great experienced first the hard- 
ships of poverty, from the want of 
employment and increase of expen- 
ces. Of course, those towns in 
which luxury was most prevalent 


‘were the first victims of the extor- 


tions of the enemy ; but the evil at 
length reached every class, from the 
lowest to the highest. Yet perhaps, 
of this latter class, none were more 
to be pitied than the civil officers of 
the state; who, accustomed, from 
their rank and education, to a com- 
modious way of living, were expos- 
ed to greater sacrifices than other 
people in lower conditions, A cru- 
e] retrenchment was made in their 
salaries, and the remaining allowan- 
ces were irregularly paid, and fre- 
quently altogether neglected. Re- 
dress, in such cases, was chimerical, 
for lawsuits would only have increas- 
ed the evil. Those, therefore, who 
could not emigrate to England, Rus- 
sia, or some other place, were com- 
pelled to submit to their misfortunes. 

In consequence of the glaring 
distress, frequent petitions were ad- 
dressed to Bonaparte for relief from 
part of the burden; to which he 
answered, in his usual cant, * J do 
not wish the Hanoverian freofile to 
be ruined ; and I wish the French 
name to be honoured among them.” 
And on another occasion he declar- 
ed, “ he would do whatever he could 
to spare the land, the situation of 


>» 


which he sincerely lamented.” But, 
notwithstanding these assurances, 
it was not till the end of 1803 that 
any diminution took place in the 
number of troops stationed in Hano- 
ver, when seven of the thirty thou- 
sand were ordered to France; and 
another removal took place in the 
summer of 1805, leaving 20,000 in 
the country, which were finally re- 
duced to 5000 when the late unfor- 
tunate contest demanded their ser- 
vices in another part of Germany. 

Barbou remained in Hanover with 
this small body of French, till the 
approach of the Prussians rendered 
it necessary for them to retire to 
Hamel. Previous to his departure, 
he tried to extort from the govern- 
ment another million of dollars, by 
declaring, that in case of refusal he 
would set fire to the town ; but while 
the ministers were deliberating 
about their answer, the Prussians 
made such hasty advances, as ren- 
dered it necessary for the French to 
march without delay. As soon as 
they reached Hamel, they laid waste 
the suburbs, by destroying the gar- 
dens, and pulling down the houses, 
the wood of which they converted 
into firing. In the fortress itself 
they took possession of every thing 
they wanted for their own use, turn- 
ing the poor people out of their beds 
or the cottages, as they found occa- 
sion for either. liven the graves of 
the dead were not exempt from 
plunder, and they took up several 
coffins for the sake of the wood and 
the nails. From one of them, 
which they were informed contained 
the remains of an Englishman, they 
tore out the body, and threw it into 
the streets, treating it with every 
indignity. In the neighbourhood 
round Hamel they laid the people 
under contributions, perpetually car- 
rying away their provender and cat- 
tle by force. 

It was the fate of Hanover to suf- 
fer every way by its accidental con- 
nection with England. The mischief 
intended ‘to the English trade, by 
the blockade of the Elbe and Weser, 
fell ultimately upon them, and the 
two cities of Hamburgh and Bremen. 
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Their transit trade on the Elbe was 
thus almost totally ruined 

The little province of Osnaburg, 
whose principal occupation and sub- 
sistence lay in the manufacture and 
exportation of linen, which it sent 
to Spain and America, received a 
check from the stoppage of the re- 
gular navigation. The produce of 
this trade to the province, in which 
almost every peasant had his loom, 
was above a million of dollars year- 
ly before the blockade. Though the 
navigation to Hamburgh was kept 
up in part by the way of Tonningen, 
and that to Bremen by the Jahde, 
yet the delays, losses, and charges 
arising from this circuitous mode of 
conveyance were very injurious to 
the merchant: not to mention that 
every article passing through Hano- 
ver was obliged to have a certificate 
to specify that it had notp aid Eng- 
lish customs, which was another 
circumstance that enhanced the 
price of all commodities to the pur- 
chaser. 

Meantime England was carrying 
on an unmolested trade, by the river 
Ems, in Emden, Leer, Meppen, 
and other places. The French at- 
tempted, indeed, to molest the pro- 
gress of English goods from Mep- 
pen to Frankfort, and other parts 
of Germany, and profited by the 
supposed arrival of some fire-arms 
on English account, to occupy the 
town with soldiers. The fire-arms 
were, of course, not discovered ; but, 
for the frrevention of such an im- 
portation, they thought proper to 
continue there till the king of Prus- 
sia, who was then not so complai- 
sant to the French as he afterwards 
was, positively insisted on the perfect 
freedom of the Ems navigation, and 
on the evacuation of Meppen. 

The French generals who had 
the command in Hanover were men 
of as good character, and of as much 
humanity, as could be expected from 
persons in the service of Bonaparte. 
‘They kept the strictest discipline in 
the army to prevent every irregu- 
larity, and softened the rigour of the 
commands they were obliged to issue 
as much as lay in their power, 


Mortier being recalled ‘at the end of 
five months, in consequence of his 
elevation to the rank of marshal, 
Dessolles supplied his place till the 
arrival of Bernadotte. Under the 
administration of the latter, the 
country was greatly relieved by the 
system of economy he introduced in- 
to the whole army. The mainte- 
nance of the generals in Hanover 
was reduced one half, by their being 
obliged to have their food from the 
royal kitchen, and that of the ge \e- 
rals in the provinces one-third. The 
officers were enjoined, on their ho- 
nour, to have their meals at their 
own expense, for which they receiv- 
ed additiomal pay every month. The 
privates were, in like manner, re- 
stricted to their allowance, and not 
permitted to demand any thing but 
vegetables, and the preparation of 
their food. He also kept a strict 
eye over the commissaries, and low- 
ered their salaries. In all these re- 
gulations he appeared to be guided 
by a consideration for the people’s 
distress ; and, in justice to his cha- 
racter, it ought to be stated, that he 
was friendly to the poor,-and per- 
formed many acts of charity from 
his own private purse, 


— 
for the Literary Magazine. 
GUIACUM. 


MR. BRANDE has laid before 
the Royal Society of itondon some 
original experiments made on guia- 
cum, from which he infers, that it 
is a substance very different from 
those which are denominated resins, 
and that it is also different from all 
those which are enumerated amongst 
balsams, gum-resins, gums, and ex- 
tracts. Most probably, Mr. Brande 
says, it is a substance distinct in its 
nature from any of those above enu- 
merated, in Consequence of certain 
peculiarities in the proportions and 
chemical combination of its consti- 
tuent elementary principles. At any 
rate he regards guiacum as compo- 
sed of a resin modified by the vege- 
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table extractive principle, and, as 
such, it may be denominated an ex- 
tracto resin without impropriety. 
Mr. Brande has been led to these 
conclusions from observing the ac- 
tion of different solvents on guia- 
cum, whence it appeared, that, al- 
though this substance possesses many 
properties in common with resinous 
bodies, it nevertheless differs from 
them in the following particulars: 
1. By affording a portion of vegeta- 
ble extract. 2. By the curious alter- 
ations which it undergoes when sub- 
jected to the action of bodies which 
readily communicate oxygen, such 
as nitric and oxy-muriatic acids ; 
and the rapidity with which it dis- 
solves in the former. 3. By being 
converted into a more perfect resin ; 
in which respect gniacum bears some 
resemblance to the green resin 
which constitutes the colouring mat- 
ters of the leaves of trees. 4. By 
yielding oxalic acid. 5. By the quan- 
tity of charcoal and lime which are 
obtained from it when subjected to 
destructive distillation. 


= 
For the Literary Magazine. 
ON VEGETATION. 


AN interesting paper on the di- 
rection of the radicle and germen 
during the vegetation of seeds, was 
lately presented to the Royal Socie- 
ty, by T. A. Knight, Esq It is 
known that in whatever position a 
seed is placed to germinate, its ra- 
dicle invariably makes an effort to 
descend towards the centre of the 
earth, whilst the elongated germen 
takes precisely an opposite direc- 
tion. By some these effects have 
been accounted for by gravitation ; 
to ascertain this, Mr. Knight com- 
menced a course of experiments ; 
he concluded that if gravitation were 
the cause, it could only produce these 
effects while the sced remained at 
rest, and in the same position rela- 
tive to the attraction of the earth, 
and that its operation would become 
suspended by constant and rapid 


change of the position of the germi- 
nating seed, and that it might be 
counteracted by the agency of cen- 
trifugal force. In a strong rill of 
water he constructed a wheel simi- 
lar to. those used for grinding corn, 
and to this he adapted another wheel 
eleven inches in diameter, round the 
circumference of which he attached 
numerous seeds of the garden bean. 
The radicles of these seeds were 
made to point in every direction, 
some towards the centre of the 
wheel, and others in an opposite 
direction. The whole was inclosed 
in a box, and secured by a lock, 
and a wire grate was placed to pre- 
vent the ingress of any body capa- 
ble of impeding the motion of the 
wheels ‘The water being admitted, 
the wheels’ performed something 
more than 150 revolutions in a mi- 
nute ; and the position of the seeds 
relative to the earth was, of course, 
as often perfectly inverted, within 
the same period of time, by which 
it was imagined the influence of 
gravitation must have been wholly 
suspended. Ina few days the seeds 
began to germinate : the radicles, in 
whatever direction they were pro- 
truded from the position of the seed, 
turned their points outwards from 
the circumference of the wheel, and 
receded nearly at right angles from 
its axis. The germens, on the con- 
trary, took the opposite direction, 
and in a few davs their points all 
met in the centre of the wheel. 
Three of these plants were suffered 
to remain on the wheel, and the 
stems soon extended beyond the 
centre of the wheel, but their points 
returned and met again at its 
centre. 

Mr. Knight then instituted another 
experiment, and from them both 
concludes, that the radicles of ger- 
minating seeds are made to descend, 
and their germens to ascend, by 
some external cause, and not by any 
power inherent in vegetable life : 
and doubts not that gravitation is 
the principal, if not the only agent 
employed, in this case, by nature, 
He next endeavours to point out the 
means by which the same agent may 
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produce effects so diametrically op- 
posite to each other. 

The radicle of a germinating seed 
is increased in length only by new 
parts successively added to its apex, 
and not by any general extension of 
parts already formed: and the new 
matter which is thus successively 
added descends in a fluid state from 
the cotyledons. On this fluid, and 
on the vegetable fibres and vessels 
whilst soft and flexible, and whilst 
the matter which composes them is 
changing from a fluid to a solid state, 
gravitation would operate sufficient- 
ly to give an inclination downwards 
to the point of the radicle. 

As the radicle is increased in 
length only by parts successively 
added to its point, the germen, on 
the contrary, elongates by a general 
extension of its parts previously or- 
ganized ; and its vessels and fibres 
appear to extend themselves in pro- 
portion to the quantity of nutriment 
they receive. If the motion and con- 
sequent distribution of the true sap 
be influenced by gravitation, it fol- 
lows, that when the germen, at its 
first emission, or subsequently, de- 
viates from a perpendicular direc- 
tion, the sap must accumulate on its 
under side: and, in a great variety 
of experiments on the seeds of a 
horse chesnut, the bean, and other 
plants, when vegetating at rest, the 
vessels and fibres on the under side 
of the germen invariably elongate 
much more rapidly than those on its 
upper side: and thence it follows 
that the point of the germen must 
always turn upwards. And it has 
been proved that a similar increase 
of growth takes place on the exter- 
nal side of the germen when the 
sap is impelled there by centrifugal 
force, as it is attracted by gravita- 
tion to its under side when the seed 
germinates at rest. 

This increased elongation of the 
fibres and vessels of the under side 
is not confined to the germens, nor 
even tothe annual shoots of trees, 
but occurs and produces the most 
extensive effects in the subsequent 
growth of their trunks and branches. 
‘The immediate effect of gravitation 
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is certainly to occasion the further 
depression of every branch which 
extends horizontally from the trunk 
of the tree ; and when a young tree 
inclines to either side, to increase 
that inclination: but it, at the same 
time, attracts the sap to the under 
side, and thus occasions an increased 
longitudinal extension of the sub- 
stance of the new wood on that side. 
The depression of the lateral branch 
is thus prevented, and itis even en- 
abled to raise itself above its natural 
level when the branches above it 
are removed; and the voung tree, 
by the same means, becomes more 
upright in direct opposition to the 
immediate action of gravitation: 
nature, as usual, executing the most 
important operations by the most 
simple means. 

o this doctrine the most import- 
ant objection is, that few branches 
rise perpendicularly upwards, and 
that roots always spread horizon- 
tally : to this it may be answered, 
that the luxuriant shoots of trees 
which abound in sap, in whatever 
direction they are first obtruded, 
almost uniformly turn upwards, and 
endeavour to acquire a particular 
direction: and to this their points 
will immediately return, if they are 
bent downwards during any period 
of their growth ; their curvature up- 
wards being occasioned by an in- 
creased extension of the fibres and 
vessels of their under sides, as in 
elongated germens of seeds. The 
more feeble and slender shoots of 
the same trees will, on the contra- 
ry, grow in almost every direction, 
probably because their fibres, being 
more dry, and their vessels less 
amply supplied with sap, they are 
less affected by gravitation. Their 
points, however, generally show an 
inclination to turn upwards, but the 
operation of light, in this case, has 
been proved to be very consider- 
able. 

The radicle tapers rapidly as it 
descends into the earth, and its low- 
er part is much compressed by the 
greater solidity of the mould into 
which it penetrates. The true sap 
also continues to descend from the 
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cotyledons and leaves, and occasions 
a continued increase of the growth 
of the upper. parts of the radicle, 
and this growth is consequently aug- 
mented by the effects of motion, 
when the germen has risen above 
the ground. The true sap is there- 
fore necessarily obstructed in its 
descent: numerous lateral roots are 
generated, into which a portion of 
the descending sap enters. The 
substance of these roots, like that 
of the slender horizontal branches, 
is less succulent than that of the 
radicle first emitted, and they are 
in consequence less obedient to gra- 
vitation ; and meeting less resist- 
ance from the superficial soil than 
from that beneath it, they extend ho- 
rizontally in every direction, grow- 
ing with most rapidity, and producing 
the greatest number of ramifications, 
wherever they find most warmth, 
and a soil best adapted to nourish 
the tree. As these horizontal or 
Jateral roots surround the base of 
the tree, the blue sap descending 
down its bark enters almost exclu- 
sively into them, and the first per- 
pendicular root, having executed its 
office of securing moisture to the 
plant whilst young, is thus deprived 
of proper nutriment, and ceasing 
almost wholly to grow, becomes of 
no importance to the tree. The tap- 
root of the oak may be adduced as 
an exception ; but, in 20,000 trees of 
this species, Mr. K. never found 
a single one possessing a tap-root. 
And he concludes by saying, “ As 
trees poss@ss the power to turn the 
upper surfaces of their leaves, and 
the points of their shoots to the 
light, and their tendrils in any di- 
rection to attach themselves to con- 
tiguous objects, it may be suspected 
that their lateral roots are, by some 
means, directed to any soil in their 
vicinity which is best calculated to 
nourish the plant to which they be- 
long; and it is well known that 
much the greater part of the roots of 
an aquatic plant, which has grown 
ina dry soil, on the margin of a lake 
or river, have been found to point 
to the water; whilst those of ano- 
ther species of tree which thrives 
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best in a dry soil have been ascer- 
tained to take an opposite direction: 
but the result of some experiments 
led Mr. Knight to conclude, that 
the roots disperse themselves in 
every direction, and only become 
most numerous where they find most 
employment, and a soil best adapted 
to the species of the plant.” 


For the Literary Magazine. 
THE FIRE FLY. 


INSECTS commonly known by 
the name of fire-flies, abound in Ame- 
rica and the south of Europe. ‘They 
resemble, in their size and external 
appearance, some flies known in the 
north. Their shape is oblong ; their 
Wings are covered with an outward 
shell, like insects of the beetle tribe ; 
the head is red, with a~black spot 
in the centre. In the dark, when 
they perch or creep, nothing is ob- 
servable ; but as often as they rise 
to fly, a bright light-is perceived. 
This is not constant during their 
flight, but recurs every other in- 
stant, as if it were disclosed by the 
opening of their wings at each suc- 
cessive expansion. When laid upon 
their back they give out this light 
constantly, and have much difficulty 
in turning themselves. The light, 
when thus examined, is a clear, 
phosphorescent or lambent flame, 
of a green or light blue, inclining 
to yellow. It is very considerable 
even in one fly ; and the light of 
three or four is sufficient to render 
small objects around quite visible. 
It is apparent in twilight. When 
these insects are examined by day- 
light, their bellies are perceived to 
be distinctly divided about the mid- 
die, by a line passing across the 
body. The under part is of a bright 
yellow, resemlgling in colour, smooth- 
nes, and in every particular, a 
bit of fine clean straw ; the rest of 
the belly is quite black ; the yellow 
part alone is luminous. When the 
fly is dead, the luminous appearance 
still continues for two or three days. 
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If the yellow part be cut off, it shines 
as brightly as before ; and if rubbed 
between the fingers, a luminous grea- 
sy matter, like the bowels, oozes 
out, tinging the fingers, wherever 
it touches, with the same kind of 
lambent flame. This friction spee- 
dily terminates the phenomenon, ap- 
parently by exhausting the supply 
of luminous matter. Air is by no 
means necessary, or at all condu- 
Cive to this process of phosphores- 
cence: on the contrary, under wa- 
ter, or other liquids, the flies shine 
as much as in the air. 

Here, we have an animal process 
at first sight resembling the slow 
combustion of the blood in the lungs, 
rendered visible by the extrication 
of light. No oxygenation, however, 
attends it. It cannot be explained 
by saying that light is absorbed, 
and then given out ; for, if the ani- 
mal be kept alive for months in a 
dark place, the luminous appear- 
ance continues ; and if it dies, that 
appearance survives but a short 
time. Something is evidently secret- 
ed, which burns or radiates with a 
lambent flame, and which does not 
owe this luminous quality to any 
previous contact with light. 


} | 
For the Literary Magazine. 
BOOK COLLECTORS. 


HOW much are booksellers in- 
debted to that numerous tribe of 
virtuosos who buy books, not to read 
them, but to place them in agreea- 
ble order on a shelf or in a book- 
case ! 

This passion for collecting books 
seems pretty much on a level with 
that for collecting old coins, but is 
much less respectable than that for 
collecting mineralogical, botanical, 
or zoological specimens. Knowledge 
directly flows trom tle inspection of 
the latter, and they are perceived by 
every one that enters the museum ; 
but no knowledge that merits the 
name is derived from viewing the 


outsides of books, and the formers of 
private libraries, on a large scale, 
have seldom any design of reading 
their books, or any power todo so, 
if they had the inclination. 

One of the most painful reflections 
that can occur to the minds of these 
curious collectors, is connected with 
the necessary termination of human 
life, in consequence of which they 
are sensible that a collection, formed 
with the expence of so much time, 
labour, and money, is liable to be 
utterly despised and lost, under the 
magical influence of an auctioneer’s 
hammer. 

There is, indeed, an expedient, of- 
ten practised, for eluding this catas- 
trophe. This is by bequeathing the 
collection to the public, or to some 
public institution. It is, according- 
ly, in this way that almost every 
public library existing has either 
originated, or been subsequently ex- 
tended. 

When I see a vast and curious 
library, in the formation of which 
an ingenious person has laid out an 
immense fortune and infinite pains, 
advertised for public sale, I cannot 
help indulging an apostrophe on the 
vanity of all human schemes. 

The French revolution affords 
many striking examples of this kind 
of subversion and ruin: the most 
memorable of which are the three 
following. 

The first of these libraries, which 
was that of Lamoignon, was thought 
to be the most splendid and select 
of any in France. This had for- 
merly belonged to William de La- 
moignon, first president of the par- 
liament of Paris, in the time of Louis 
XIV, who lavished prodigious sums 
in procuring the collection of all 
works of excellent taste and erudi- 
tion. It became afterwards succes- 
sively the property of Berryer, lord 
keeper of France, and of Lamoig- 
non his son-in-law. Berryer exert- 
ed indefatigable diligence in getting 
into his possession the best editions 
of every work, always making it 
his business to procure the most per- 
fect and finest known copies, for 
strength of paper, excellence of pre- 
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servation, elegance of binding, and 
width of margin. With respect to 
the modern editions of works, even 


-of such as were published in foreign 


countries, he always directed his 
agents to get them for him, if pos- 
sible, in boards ; and when he had 
collected a variety of copies, he 
made choice of a perfect one out 
of the number, which he afterwards 
ordered to be bound in the best Mo- 
rocco. 

Lamoignon, equally inspired with 
this hereditary passion for bibliogra- 
phy, submitted the catalogue of his 
grandfather’s library to a rigid ex- 
amen of learned men, with orders 
to discard all ordinary editions, and 
all works of which later and better 
editions were to be had. (The tearn- 
ed Adrien Baillet, librarian to the 
first M. de Lamoignon, had been 
chiefly consulted in the arrangement 
of the original library.) Anew ca- 
talogue was however now executed, 
in the analytical mode, consisting of 
35 vols. in folio, in which all the 
MSS. were preserved, together with 
all the books which M. Berryer had 
added to the collection; while ma- 
ny, which had now become unne- 
cessary, were expunged. The two 
libraries were then consolidated into 
one, and M. de Lamoignon, with 
unceasing Care, was Continually aug- 
menting it. In 1770, he printed a 
catalogue of the library, in one vo- 
lume in folio. There were upwards 
of 5000 volumes bound in Morocco, 
green, red, blue, and yellow ; many 
also were ling with tabby ; by far 
the greater number were large pa- 
per copies, and some were printed 
on vellum. It is a circumstance 
highly to be regretted, that this 
magnificent collection is now disper- 
sed. 

Another very valuable library was 
that of the late cardinal de Brienne, 
archbishop of Sens, the catalogue of 
which was published by Debure, in 
three volumes 8vo. in 1792. The two 
first volumes of this catalogue, enti- 
tled, Index Librorumabinventa Ty- 
fografihia, contained a most curious 
relation of the original of the inven- 
tion of printing, with a simuar his- 
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tory of engravings in wood and cop 
per, and a prodigious number of the 
first editions of the Greek and Latin 
classics. The last volume contained 
the most superb and accurate mo- 
dern editions of the same classics ; 
authors, in large paper; a great 
number of books printed on vellum ; 
prayer-books, by Nic. Farry, deco- 
rated with flowers and miniatures ; 
several books of cuts; a grand as- 
semblage of the finest books of anti- 
quities; and a most beautiful and 
complete collection of travels, by 
Theodore de Brie, in twenty-nine 
volumes in folio, bound in a style of 
incomparable elegance. The bulk 
of this splendid library was sold in 
retail, at the Hotel de Bouillon, ma- 
ny articles of it having been previ- 
ously conveyed abroad and dispers~- 
ed. 


=== 
For the Literary Magazine. 
CLASSICAL OBSCURITIES. 


THE difficulties that attend the 
comprehension of the classical Ro- 
man writers are totally unknown to 
common readers. ‘They go on ren- 
dering English word for Latin word, 
and imagine that thev understand 
the poet because they find an English 
counterpart for his Latin phrase or 
sentence: whereas their crude and 
uninformed minds collect no congru- 
ous ideas from the page. When they 
attempt to step from sounds to 
things, they leap into a chaos which 
furnishes no footing, no track, no 
guide. 

Virgil’s Georgics are generally 
read at school, and yet afl our in- 
dustry could not select more unpro- 
fitable, because more unintelligible, 
reading for a school-boy than this 
celebrated poem. It is an agricul- 
tural treatise, the principles anc in- 
structions of which are scarcely to 
be comprehended by persons of ma- 
ture age, whom long experience has 
made thoroughly acquainted with 
the art to which it relates. It has, 
however, many other difficulties, be- 
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sides those arising from our igno- plane; in which the relative situa- 
rance of Roman husbandry. The tion of the constellations was such, 
following lines from the fourth Geor- as to give an appearance of the 
gic afford a curious specimen of Pleiad running away from the Fish. 
classical obscurity, and of the fruit- This able critic has not informed 
less pains and profound learning us, in what planesphere, ancient or 
which have been expended in decy- modern, he had seen the relative 
phering a mystery, and reconciling position of the Pleiads and Pisces so 
a seeming contradiction. represented ; or according to what 
projection it could be so represent- 
ed. The constellation of Pisces is 
always before the Pleiads, in the or- 


Taygete simul os terris ostendit hones- 
tum 
Pleias, et oceani spretos pede repulit am- 


a der of the diurnal revolution; and 
Aut eadem, sidus fugiens ubi Piscis it is not usual in a fight, for the 
aquodi pursucr to keep a given distance 
—) - . . ete. 
Tristior hibernas czlo descendit in un- bef — the fugitive. 
real The learned Dr. Horsley, who 


has lately published a 600k upon the 
subject, explains this matter by sub- 
stituting the acronychal rising of the 
Pleiad for the Acliacal rising, and 
the evening setting of the Pleiads 
for the cosmical setting: ‘the first 


These lines are thought to point 
out the astronomical characters of 
the two seasons of the year, at which 
it was usual to take the honey from 
the hives of the bees: one season, 


according to all commentators, be- phenomenon marks the middle of 
ing ascertained by the Aeliacal ris- September, and the second, the 13th 
ing of the Lucida Pleiadum, in the of April. In this evening setting, 
middle of May; the other, by the Taygeta, in poetical conception, may 
cosmical setting of the same star,in seem to fly from Pisces: for in the 
the beginning of November. season at which the Pleiads are set- 
But in this exposition a very great ting in the evening, the stars of Pis- 

difficulty occurs. How is it, that ces are rising heliacally in the morn- 
Taygeta, setting cosmically, i. e., at ing; and, to the imagination of a 
sunrise, is considered as running poet, Taygeta plunges herself into 
away from Pisces? Pisces set inthe the waters of the ocean, scared at 
morning before the Pleiads, lying to the appearance of Pisces in the east- 
the west of them. When ‘Taygeta ern sky. 

is setting cosmically, Pisces is alrea- This circumstance of Taygeta fly- 
dy set; and not a star of that con- ing from Pisces was intended as a 
stellation is visible above the hori- circumstance of specification, in or- 
zon in any part of the sky. der to distinguish the evening set- 

All have felt this difficulty. Pe- ting from the cosmical setting, when 

tavius justly says it is insuperable: no such appearance takes place. 
expositors of less science are con- This exposition is liable to two 
tent to say, that the circumstance of objections. The first is, that it may 
flying from Pisces is thrown in only seem strange, that the setting of the 
for ornament, to enrich the descrip- star, so late in the spring, should be 
tion, But they have omitted to in- called a descending Aibernas in un- 
form us, in what way nonsense can dus. But the obvious answer is, that 
enrich or adorn; or to produce in- the epithet //dernas is not to be un- 
stances, as they ought tohave done, derstood of the season of the winter, 
of Virgil’s propensity to this sort of but renders “ stormy” at any season. 
ornament. The second objection is of more 


‘The learned Heyne imagines, that weight; namely, that the middle of 
this Circumstance, though unintelli- April seems too early a season to 
gible with reference to any thing in find any honey in the hives at all ; 
the sky, may have allusion to some and this would be insuperable, if ‘it 
delineation of the heavens on a_ were true, that the bees in Italy re- 
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vived not from their torpid state 
before the heliacal rising of the 
Pleiads ; which cannot be put ear- 
lier than the middle of May. And 
yet Pliny says, that in warmer cli- 
mates the bees awake so early as 
the acronychal rising of Arcturus ; 
for which he assigns the 23d of Fe- 
bruary : but zm Italy, he says, they 
remain in their torpid state till the 
heliacal rising of the pleiads. Now 
this cannot possibly be true ; at least 
it is utterly irreconcilable with what 
he says of the taking of the honey 
of the flowers ; which, he says, was 
practised every where ; therefore, 
in Italy as well as in warmer cli- 
mates. And yet the commencement 
of this medlatio verna, he says, was 
precisely on the thirtieth day after 
the swarming of the hive, and it 
_was over before the end of May. 

If the’bees revived not before the 
middle of May, it is impossible that 
the hive should swarm before the 
middle of June, and the thirtieth day 
from the swarming would fall in the 
middle of July ; and since the sea- 
son lasted at least a fortnight, the 
end of it will fall beyond the com- 
mencement of the medlatio estiva ; 
and the bees would have no respite, 
ta repair their loss after the first 
plunder of the hives. It is difficult 
to conceive, that all the passages in 
Pliny, in which the heliacal rising 
of the Pleiads is mentioned as the 
time of the reviviscence of the 
bees, are corrupt. But if this is not 
to be supposed, then we must sup- 
pose, either that Pliny was in an 
error; or, that when he speaks of 
the honey taken thrice every where, 
in quocumque tractu, he writes ra- 
ther carelessly, using a large ex- 
pression subject to many limitations, 
which he has not expressed, and 
that Italy is among the excep- 


Dr. Horsley once thought that 
this expression, guocumque tractu, 
might be understood of the particu- 
lar regions, which he had mentioned 
just before, Sicily, Crete, Cyprus, 
Africa. But this supposition he af- 
terwards rejected, for Germany is 
among the countries mentioned. On 
the supposition that Pliny ought to 
have made an exception of Italy 
with respect to the vernal honey, 
another supposition might be made : 
that Virgil, who certainly composed 
his Georgics not from any experi- 
ence and observation of his own in 
all the various subjects of that work, 
but often copied earlier writers ; 
might, in this business of the bees, 
follow some writer of a warmer cli- 
mate, without attending to the dif- 
ference between that other climate 
and his own. But the trina mellis 
vindemia is mentioned by Varro, as 
he is quoted by Heyne. On the whole, 
therefore, he concludes, that the 
three honey harvests actually ob- 
tained in Italy, and that the vernal 
was one. That the slumber of the 
bees did not continue in Italy to the 
heliacal rising of the Pleiads, though 
they might not wake so early as the 
acronychal rising of Arcturus, ‘and 
it is difficult to account for Pliny’s 
mistake. However that may be, 
Taygeta’s sinking herself in the sea, 
to hide herself from Pisces, is a just 
description of the evening setting of 
the star, and can be understood of 
nothing else ; and this can describe 
no honey season but the first, when 
they took the honey of the flowers. 

How much erudition is here ex- 
pended in interpreting a few lines ! 
and yet all these efforts fail to ren- 
der this passage level to every ca- 
pacity. None, indeed, but astrono- 
mers can comprehend the terms of 
these explanations. 

N, 
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For the Literary Magazine. One little moment, short as blest, 


Compassion Love’s soft semblance 
The following verses are supposed to wore, 


be written by a gentle and timid My meagre form he fondly press’d, 


young woman, pining under the op- And on his beating bosom bore. 
pression of a romantic and concealed 


passion for a man who entertained no 


101 His frame with strong emotion shook, 
suspicion of her attachment. 


And kindness tun’d each falt’ring 
word; 
While I, surpris’d, with anxious look 
The meaning of his glance explor’d 


NOT one kind look—one friendly word! 
Wilt thou in chilling silence sit, 
Nor through the social hour afford 
One cheering smile or beam of wit? But soon my too experienc’d heart 
Read nought but generous pity there ; 
I felt presumptuous hope depart, 
And all again was dark despair. 


Yet still, absorb’d in studious care, 
Neglect to waste one look on me; 
For then my happy eyes may dare “ns . 
‘ Yet still, in memory still, my heart 
To gaze and dwell uncheck’d on thee. Lives o’er that fleeting bliss again; 
I feel his glance, his touch, impart 
Emotion through each bursting vein. 


And still in silence sit, nor deign 
One gentle, precious word to say ; 
For silent I may then remain 
: : : And * Once (I cry) those eyes so sweet 
Mar let my weins my suet Getrey. On me with fondness deign’d to shine; 
This falt’ring voice, these consciouseyes, For once I felt his bosom beat 


My throbbing heart too plainly speak: Against the conscious throbs of mine!” 


There timid hopeless passion lies . 
oS : Nor shall the dear remembrance die 
And bids it silence keep, and dreak. Wikile dught to me of life is gen; 
But soothe my last convulsive sigh, 


To me how dear this twilight hour, And be, till then, my joy, my heaven! 


Cheer’d by the faggot’s varying blaze! 
If this be mine, I ask no more 
On morn’s refulgent light to gaze: == 


For now, while on u1s glowing cheek 
I see the fire’s red radiance fall, 
The darkest seat I softly seek, 
And gaze on HIM, unseen by all. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
TO ELIZA, WITH A DOVE. 


ACCEPT, dear maid, the most delight- 
His folded arms, his studious brow, ful bird 
His thoughtful eye, unmark’d, I see; That ever Venusto her chariot bound ; 
Nor could his voice or words bestow By Love adopted, and by Peace pre- 
So dear, so true a joy on me. ferr’d, 
For meekness valu’d, and for faith re- 
But he forgets that I am near: nown’d. 
Fame, future fame, in thought he 
seeks; 
To him ambition’s paths appear, 
And bright the sun of science breaks. 


A bird, in which such rare perfections 
meet, 
Alone is worthy to be counted thine: 
His beauty, fair one, is, like your’s, 
complete, 


His heart with ardent hope is fill'd ; And his fidelity resembles mine. 


His propects full of beauty bloom : 
But, oh! my heart despair has chill’d, 
My only prospect is—the tomb! 


Response. 
TO JULIUS, WITH A GOOSE. 
One only boon from Heaven I claim, Swain, I accept your all-accomplished 
And may it grant the fond desire! dove, 


That I may live to hear his fame, With rapture listen to his plaintive 
And in that throb of joy extire. moan, 
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And vow with constancy the bird to If friends, if wealth, if earthly power 


leve, 
Whose beauty thus reminds me of my 
own. 


I cannot prove my gratitude too soon, 
For such a mark of tenderness cone 
ferr’d; 
So song for song be thine, and boon for 
boon, 
Kindness for kindness, swain, and 


bird for bird. 


Lo the best fowl the barn-yard can pro- 
duce, 
My choice has singled from a tunefu! 
group; 
Accept, sweet bard, from me as great a 
goose 
As e’er was fatten’d in a poult’rer’s 
coop. 


Your verse the merit of the dove dis- 
lays : 

The compliments I pay my bird are 
few : 

Yet ’tis, methinks, no niggard share of 
praise 

To say how strongly he resembles 

you. 


== 
For the Literary Magazine, 
LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF JOHN ALLEN, 


Who departed this life on the third day of 
February, 1806. 


AH, cruel Death! why with untimely 
frost 
Dost thou delight to nip the tende: 
flow’r? 
A shining ornament of science lost, 
When Allen fell a victim to thy 
power. 


Scarce seventeen summers o’er his head 
had roll’d, 
Scarce had his budding worth began 
to bloom, 
When Death approach’d, with meagre 
form, and told 
That he must fall a victim to the 
tomb. 


could save, 
Thy arm, O Death, had not the vic- 
try gain’d; 
But vain, alas! is every human aid,” 
When once opposed against Jehovah’s 


reign. 
Yes, he was dear to all who knew his 
worth, 
Each breast for him the pensive sigh 
doth give; 
Though he’s united to his kindred 
earth, 
Yet in their memory still his virtues 
live. 


In his young breast bright Honour 
rear’d her throne, 
In his great mind fair Wisdom’s in- 
fluence spread, 
While firm Integrity claim’d him her 
own, 
And threw her dazzling lustre round 
his head. 


Firmness of soul still marked the path 
he trod, 
His breast was warmed by virtue’s sa- 
cred flame ; 
He bow’d to each decree assigned by 
God, 
And bore with resignation ev’ry pain. 


Ah, why then mourn for him, ye pa- 
rents dear, 
Since he’s removed from this vain 
world below ? 
Ah, why then shed the fond regretting 
tear? 
Where he has gone all sorrow cease 
and woe. 


Rather rejoice his happy spirit’s free’d, 
And flown to taste of purer joys 


above ; 
Our blessed Saviour once for him did 
bleed, 
That he might dwell in everlasting 


love. 
; E. B. w. 





For the Literary Magazine. 


ON WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 1616. 


RENOWNED Spenser, lye a thought 
more nigh 

To learned Chaucer; and, rare Beau- 
mont, lye 











Po eR 
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A little nearer Spenser ; to make roome 

For Shakespeare in your threefold, 
fourfold tombe. 

To lodge all foure in one bed make a 
shift, 

Until doom’s day; for hardly will a 
fifth, 

Between this day and that by fates be 
slaine, 

For whom your curtaines may be drawn 


again. 
For the Literary Magazine. 


The following ode is said to have been 
written by a lady, in the north of En- 
gland, who for many years had been 
oppressed with a hopeless consump- 
tion. 


ODE TO SICKNESS. 


NOT to the rosy maid, whom former 

hours 

Beheld me fondiy covet, tune I now 

The melancholy lyre: no more I seek 

Thy aid, Hygeia* / sought so long in 
vain: 

But, ’tis to thee, O Sickness, *tis to thee 

I wake the silent strings. Accept the 
lay 

Thou art no tyrant, warring the fierce 
scourge 

O’er unresisting victims; but a nymph, 

Of mild, though mournful mein. Upon 
thy brow 

Patience sits smiling; and whose heavy 
eye, 

Tho’ moist with tears, is always fixed 
on Heaven. 

Thou wrapps’t the world in gloom; 
but thou canst tell 

Of worlds where all is sunshine: and 
at length, 

When thro’ this vale of sorrow thou 
hast led 

Thy patient suff’rers, cheering them 
the while 

With many a smile of promise, thy 
pale hand 

Unlocks the bowers of everlasting rest ; 

Where death’s kind angel waits to dry 
their tears, 

And crown them with his amaranthine 
flowers. 


* The goddess of health. 


Yet I have known thee long! and 

1 have felt 

All that thou hast of sorrow. Many atear 

Has fall’n on my cold cheek ; and many 
a sigh 

Cali’d forth by thee, has swell’d my 
aching breast: 

Yet still I bless thee. O thou chas- 
ning pow’r! 

For all I bless thee! Thou hast taught 
my soul 

To rest upon itself; to look beyond 

The narrow bound of time, and fix its 
hopes 

On the sure basis of eternity. 


Meanwhile, even in this transito- 

ry scene, 

Of what hast thou deprived me? Has 
thy hand 

Clos’d up the book of knowledge, 
drawn a veil 

O’er the fair face of nature; or des- 
troyed 

The tender pleasures of domestic life? 

Ah no! ’tis thine to call forth in the 
heart 

Each better feeling: thou awakenest 
there 

That unconfined philanthropy, which 
feels 

For all the unhappy—that warm sym- 
pathy 

Which, casting every selfish care aside, 

Finds its own bliss in seeing others 
blest— 

That melancholy, tender, yet sublime, 

Which, feeling all the nothingness of 


earth, 

Exalts the soul to Heaven; and, more 
than these, 

That pure devotion, which, even in the 
hour 


Of agonizing pain, can fill the eyes 

With tears of ecstacy—such tears, per- 
haps, 

As angels love to shed. 


These are thy gifts, O Sickness / 

These to me 

Thou hast vouchsafed, and taught me 
how to prize. 

Shall my soul shrink from aught thou 
hast ordain’d ? 

Shal! I e’en envy the luxurious train, 

Around whose path Prosperity has 


strewn 

Her gilded toys? Ah! let them still 
pursue 

The shining trifles! never shall they 
know 
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Such pure and holy pleasures as await 

The heart refin’d by suffering. Not to 
them 

Does Fancy sing her wild romantic 
song: 

Tis not for them her glowing hand un- 
draws 

The sacred veil that hides the angelic 
world ; 

They hear not in the music of the wind 

Celestial voices, that in whispers sweet, 

Call to the flowers—the young and 
bashful flowers ! 

They see not, at the shadowy hour of 
eve, 

Descending spirits, who on silver wing 

Glide thro’ the air, and to their harps 
divine 

Sing, in soft notes, the vesper hymn of 
praise ; 

Or, pausing for a moment, as they turn 








POETRY. 


Their radiant eyes on this polluted scene 

Drop on their golden harps a pitying 
tear. 

Prosperity! I count thy gifts no 

more. 

Nor thine, O fair Hygeia! Yet to thee 

I breath one fervent prayer; attend the 
strain : 

If, for my faded brow, thy hand pre- 
pare 

Some future wreath, let me the gift re- 
sign ; 

Transfer the rosy garland ; bid it bloom 

Around the temples of thar friend, be- 
loved, 

On whose maternal bosom, even now, 

I lay my aching head! and, as I mark 

The smile that plays upon her speaking 
face, 

Forget that I have ever shed atear! 


SOSA TID 


—————————_——_ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ALFRED—Gulielmo to Gulielma—“ Cynthia the saint Sree from sin,” 
&c. are not sufficiently correct for publication. 
Diogenes would be a valuable correspondent to the “ Spirit of the 


Press.” 


Mr. Clark’s statements of the Louisiana soil and products have been al- 
ready set apart for re-publication in this work. The editor heartily con- 


curs with Agricola. 
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Martin’s portrait of a good wife is good enough for a /ikeness, but not 
sufficiently laboured for a ficture. A devil by Raphael is better than a 
sign-post angel. 

The 7raveller’s communications will be gratefully received. An early 


communication is requested. “Be 
Theron will be-returned when called for. The Missionary Magazine zs 


the proper repository for communications of this naiure. ‘The editor en- 


deavours to avoid all polemics, whether religious or political. 
There are several comnuwnications, on which, agreeably to the request 


of the writers, the editor is silent. 








